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Editorial Comment 

Everything is more complex than it seems, and the seeming solution of a difficult 
problem often only raises a new problem. This may be the case as counseling psychology 
achieves acceptance in higher education. 

Only a few years ago the status of counseling psychologists (or counselors as most 
college folk refer to them) on the campus was unclear and the future uncertain. In many 
colleges, counselors are now well established and accorded as much respect as the de- 
votees of any discipline customarily accord to those of another. This accomplishment 
corresponds to acceptance of counseling as a specialty into which the “layman” should 
not trespass. Indeed, the remarks of some faculty members and administrators indicate 
acceptance of professional counseling to the point where they now feel that the ordi- 
nary faculty adviser exhausts his competency by writing down appropriate course titles 
and numbers and checking the total credits. 


The tendency in our era to respect specialization has operated in favor of counsel- 
ing psychology. At the same time this acceptance as a specialty is somewhat frighten- 
ing. Is the counseling psychologist in higher education acting too much the role of a 
specialist to whom “cases” are referred and too little the role of a resource person 
with abilities which can be turned to good use in studying and improving the total edu- 
cational experience provided for the student? Is the counseling psychologist solving the 
problem of professional status by too rigid definition of his role? 


Recently, a student personnel administrator expressed profound respect for coun 
selors and then indicated several services that these individuals could perform for his 
office. Counselors, however, either disliked the tasks or found them inconsistent with 
their own conception of their role. In the long run, the role perception of counselors 
and their insistence in defining it will determine the conception held by others. My own 
conviction is that counseling psychology should become the basic discipline from which 
all other top level student personnel workers are drawn. This is unlikely if counselors 
reject the routine housekeeping chores of student personnel work. 

Perhaps the role of counseling psychologists in higher education needs restudy. 
The tendency to creat a consistent, well-defined role, built around a confidential rela- 
tionship with the student client, is seriously delimiting. Compared with the variety of 
roles in which other members of a college staff are cast, it hardly seems realistic. The 
teacher instructs, encourages, occasionally reprimands, grades, reports absences and dis- 
ciplinary matters through proper channels, and writes recommendations for his former 
students. Administrators likewise have many faces, not all of which are smiling and un- 
threatening. Counselors, unless they are willing to be relegated to a circumscribed sub 
sidiary role, may have to do likewise. Can they do so and still retain rapport with stu- 
dents? I suspect that this is both possible and desirable. The desirability is underlined 
by the overspecialization and compartmentalization of knowledge and function which 
besets higher education today. Counseling psychologists who should be much concerned 
with integrative learning may actually hinder such learning by too narrowly interpret 
ing their functions. 

I am sure that there would not be unanimity in the belief that counseling psy- 
chologists in higher education are achieving status by undue restriction of their range of 
service. Perhaps my concern arises out of too limited contact or from a wrong appr 
of the possibilities of the field. An attempt to redefine the role of counseling psychology 
in higher education might raise still more problems, for things usually are more compli- 
cated than they seem. 

Paul L. Dressel 
Michigan State University 


In this connection note also the Stroup contribution in the Letters Column, Ed. 
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An Agency in Transition: The Case Study of 


a Counseling Center 


Randolph S. Thrush” ? 
The Ohio State University 


In this study it has been assumed that 
individuals confronted with a common 
stimulus situation will respond to it dif- 
ferently as a function of the unique ways 
in which they have organized their experi- 
ences. This assumption implies that operat- 
ing differences among individuals in an 
organization are related to the manner in 
which relevant previous experience has 
been organized. 

The need for testing a hypothesis derived 
from this relational proposition was appar- 
ent when, at a regular staff conference of 
the University Counseling and Testing 
Center? of the Ohio State University, held 
during the autumn quarter, 1952, it was 
noted that there were apparent differences 
in the kind of counseling service rendered 
by members of the agency, particularly in 
respect to the types of problems dealt with 
by the counselors. Individual staff mem- 
bers, moreover, did not seem to be aware 
of these differing orientations to client 
problems, differences that were assumed 
to arise from each counselor’s idiosyncratic 
frame of reference—the term used by Sherif 
and Cantril (4) to designate the viewpoint 
from which an individual organizes his ex- 
periences. 

The major question which arose from 
the conference was whether these operat- 


1This work was done under the supervision of 
Harold B. Foster, Director of Research, Uni- 
versity Counseling and Testing Center, The Ohio 
State University. 

The writer wishes to express his appreciation 
to R. J. Wherry and R. E. Stoltz for their statis- 
tical contributions and to Frank M. Fletcher, Jr., 
Director, University Counseling and Testing Cen- 
ter, for his support of this research. 

_8Formerly the Occupational Opportunities Ser- 
vice, The Ohio State University. 


ing differences were related to the individ- 
ual staff member’s frame of reference about 
the kinds of client problems that should be 
handled. This question could not be an- 
swered until each staff member’s frame of 
reference was identified and compared 
with that of every other staff member. 
Thus, during the 1952-53 school year, 
Hood (2) made a descriptive study of the 
viewpoints from which members could be 
expected to work with the kinds of prob- 
lems presented to counselors by clients at 
this agency. 

Since, after Hood’s study, certain changes 
were made in the agency organization—a 
counseling supervisor, responsible to the 
director, was appointed, and an in-service 
training program was begun for the staff 
—it was hypothesized that there would be 
concurrent changes in the staff members” 
frames of reference. In 1956 a similar study 
was undertaken to determine the changes 
that had taken place among the agency 
staff during the intervening three and one- 
half years. This paper is not a Rosetta stone 
for translating counselor differences into 
simple meaning but it does illustrate the 
necessity, and a way, of establishing these 
differences prior to more complete research 
into counseling behavior. 


Procedure 


During the 1952-53 school year, Hood 
(2) and Vening gave cards to nine mem- 
bers of the professional counseling staff 
who were asked to supply a dozen or more 
examples of the kinds of client problems 
they encountered while counseling at the 
agency. One hundred and nineteen state- 
ments describing client problems were col- 
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lected. After the overlapping or redundant 
items were rejected and the remaining 
items were edited to retain their meanings 
in a simple, terse form, a representative 
sample of 60 items was selected. 

In both studies, all members of the Uni- 
versity Counseling and Testing Center staff 
(with the exception of the experimenters) 
were asked to Q-sort (Stephenson, 5) the 
sixty items into eight piles consisting of 
2, 4, 9, 15, 15, 9, 4, and 2 cards per pile. 
The instructions were: “Suppose we had 
some master diagnostician hang these la- 
bels on 60 students who came to this agency 
for counseling. Suppose, further, that this 
agency had eight levels of ‘service’ and 
could take only so many at each level. 
These levels would range from 1 (a quick 
going-over or referral) to 8 (reserved for 
only the most important problems). How 
would you as a counselor at this agency 
allot these 60 problems to the eight levels.” 

If requested, further clarification of the 
mechanics of the sorting procedure was 
given. The instructions were intended to 
force the sorter to establish or use a per- 
sonal norm or frame of reference as the 
basis for his sorting. A weighting proce- 
dure (Stephenson, 5) for the eight cate- 
gories was used and each person’s Q-sort 
was correlated with that of every other 
person on the agency staff at the time of 
sorting. This resulted in two correlation 
matrices (1952 and 1956), each factor-anal- 
yzed by a centroid method. 


Results 


Table 1 shows the 60 items used in the 
two studies and how they were ranked on 
the two different occasions. A summation 
weight for each item was computed, i.e., 
when a sorter put an item into a particu- 
lar category or pile the item was given 
the weight of that pile; then the weights 
given to one item by all of the sorters in 
a single group were summated. These 
summated weights were ranked and the ap- 
propriate number of items placed in each 
of the eight categories or piles ranging 
from high to low. The same thing was 
done for the 1956 Q-sort. Table 1 gives 
a comparison of these summated weights. 
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Table 1 


A Comparison of the 1952 and 1956 Ranking 
of the 60 Problem Items 








Weights 
52 56 Problem Items 
5 Isn’t understood or liked 


Handicapped by insecurity feelings with 
peers and/or adults 

Can not make any decisions for himself 
Having trouble with one or both parents 
Is depressed and unhappy about his situ. 
ation 

Extremely agitated and anxious, client 
is unclear about source 

Has ambivalent attitudes towards par- 
ents, they don’t understand 

Too much home pressure in respect to 
vocational choice 

Dissatisfied about some personality fac 
tor, how to “change” 

Family wants student to enter a field 
he doesn’t like 

Idealized concept of their selected field 
being shot to pieces 

Level of aspiration is too high, above 
client’s ability 


Feels guilty about real or imagined sex- 
ual promiscuity 

Wants to quit school but parents insist 
he should continue 

Rejected by sorority, undecided about 
remaining in school 

Is failing school and doesn’t know what 
to do 

Wants help in marital problems—con- 
flict, quarrels 

Blows up when taking exams 
Physical handicaps prevent him from do 
ing what he’d like 

His wife is leaving him 

Fouled up in courses he is taking, doesn't 
seem to be getting anywhere 
Insecurity about ability to enter chosen 
field 

I’m a complete blank. Can you tell me 
what to do 


Feels inadequate about social skills 
No girl will go out with him more than 
once or girl can’t get dates 

Needs help on particular social adjust 
ment problems 

Just can’t seem to study 

No interest in any particular area, n0 
idea what to major in 

Plans to drop out of college. What 
should he do 

Hasn’t gotten into social swim at OSU, 
lost in bigness of OSU 

What am I suited for 

Has deep seated religious conflicts 
Difficulty in switching from H.S. to cok 
lege, faster pace, etc. 

Do I have the ability to do college work 
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Weights 
5D ’56 Problem Items 
8 4 Wants to know if he should go into the 


army immediately 

Wants assurance that he is doing the 
right thing 

Am good at several occupations. Which 
should I choose 

Feels terribly tired all the time 

Wants tests to determine aptitudes and 
interests 

Taking a program in college that he 
doesn’t intend to use 

Feels he is being given “run around” by 
every office at OSU 

Not doing as well as he should in a 
particular subject 

Courses I am ‘taking do not relate to 
my major 

Wants to get into something that will 
make him lots of money 

Has too much outside work, but needs 
employment to stay in school 

Has to raise his point hour 

Wants test interpretation, interested but 
not worried 

Wants more practical training than he 
is getting in courses 

Poor study and reading skills 

How do I get back in college after dis- 
missal 

What are the job opportunities for a 
particular major 

Has already decided on occupational 
goal, wants further information 

Wants information on areas within a 
given occupation 

Wants help on how to apply for a job 
Wants information on where to find par- 
ticular occupation information 

Wants information on companies where 
client is considering applying 

Needs information on course require- 
ment at some OSU college 

Wants information on courses offered at 
other schools 

1 Needs help on report or term paper 
involving occupational information 

Is seeking part time employment 
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A factor-analysis of the 1952 correlation 
matrix, shown in Table 2, yields a gen- 
eral factor that could be described as an 
“agency point of view” and three specific 
factors. The names of the factors and 
typical items given high and low scores 
by persons who correlated positively with 
the factors are as follows: 


Factor I, Vocational Counseling 
vs. “Information” 

High: Am good at several occupations, 
which should I choose; Wants assurance 
that he is doing the right thing; What am 
I suited for; No interest in any particular 
area no idea what to major in; Has already 
decided on an occupational goal and wants 
further information. 

Low: Wants information on courses of- 
fered at other schools; Needs help on re- 
port or term paper involving occupational 
information; Wants information on com- 
panies where client is considering apply- 
ing; Needs information on course require- 
ment at some OSU college; Is seeking part- 
time employment. 


Factor II, Personal Adjustment 
vs. Occupational Planning 


High: Extremely agitated and anxious; 
Wants help on marital problems—conflict, 
quarrels; Has deep seated religious con- 
flicts; Blows up when taking exams; Is 
depressed and unhappy about his situation. 

Low: What am I suited for; Wants tests 
to determine aptitudes and interests; Wants 
test interpretation, interested but not wor- 
ried; What are the job opportunities for a 
particular major; Wants information on 
areas within a given occupation. 


Factor III, Noncounselor vs. Counselor 


High: Has ambivalent attitude toward 
parents, they don’t understand him; Physi- 
cal handicaps prevent him from doing what 
he would like to do; Extremely agitated 
and anxious, student is unclear about 
source; Needs information about course 
requirement at some OSU college; Feels 
he is being given the “run around” by 
every office on the campus. 

Low: Wants to quit school but parents 
insist he should continue; Wants informa- 
tion on where to find particular occupa- 
tion information; Too much home pres- 
sure in respect to vocational choice, stu- 
dent resents; Wants to get into something 
that will make him lots of money; Rejected 
by sorority, undecided about remaining in 
school. 
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Factor IV, Special Interest in Specific 
Problems: Personal vs. Staying in School 


High: Feels guilty about real or imagined 
sexual promiscuity; His wife is leaving him; 
Has not gotten into the social swim at 
OSU, scared by and lost in the bigness of 
the place; Physical handicaps prevent him 
from doing what he would like to do; Feels 
terribly tired all the time. 

Low: Fouled up in the courses he is 
taking, doesn’t seem to be getting any- 
where; Has too much outside work, but 
needs employment to stay in school; Is 
seeking part-time employment; Has to raise 
his point-hour; Wants help on how to ap- 
ply for a job.4 

From the 1956 matrix (Table 3) four fac- 
tors were extracted, items that were typi- 
cal of those given high and low scores by 
persons correlating positively with the first 
two factors are presented below: 

Factor I, Personal Adjustment 
vs. Occupational Information 

High: Extremely agitated and anxious, 
client is unclear about source; Feels guilty 


4These items were taken substantially from 
Hood’s discussion of factor sorts. 
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about real or imagined sexual promiscuity; 
Handicapped by insecurity feelings with 


peers and/or adults; Dissatisfied about | 


some personality factor, how to “change’; 
Feels terribly tired all the time. 

Low: Wants information on courses of- 
fered at other schools; Wants information 
on companies where client is considering 
applying; Needs help on report or term 
paper involving occupational information; 
Has already decided on occupational goal, 
wants further information; Needs informa- 
tion on course requirement at some OSU 
college. | 


Factor II, Occupational Adjustment 
vs. Personal Adjustment and Information 

High: Idealized concept of their selected 
field being shot to pieces; Handicapped by 
insecurity feelings with peers and/or adults; 
Level of aspiration is too high, above cli- 
ent’s ability; Isn’t understood or liked; 
Needs help on particular social adjust- 
ment problem. 

Low: Feels terribly tired all the time; 
Has deep seated religious conflicts; Ex- 
tremely agitated and anxious, client is un- 
clear about source; Wants information on 








Table 2 
Q-Sort Intercorrelations, Residuals, and Factor Loadings of the 1952 Study 
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Table 3 
Q-Sort Intercorrelations, Residuals, and Factor Loadings of the 1956 Study 
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als, below, and factor loadings are at the 
companies where client is considering ap- 
plying; Wants information on courses of- 
fered at other schools. 

The general factor of the 1956 study 
seems to be an acceptance of personal ad- 
justment problems of an unknown origin 
and a rejection of problems needing spe- 
cific occupational information about career 
or school. Factor II emphasizes a readi- 
ness to deal with less involved personal 
problems, such as problems of occupational 
adjustment or occupational and career in- 
decision. Since the extraction of two major 
factors from the 1956 matrix left a much 
smaller residual table than did the extrac- 
tion of four factors in Hood’s 1952 study, 
Factors III and IV are much more difficult 
to name and are more tentative. Factor III 
seems to give priority to problems that are 
interpersonal or familial in nature while 
Factor IV appears to be a reluctance to 
work with seriously disturbed persons. 


Discussion 


By an inspection of Table 1, which shows 
the general ranking of the sixty items by 





each table entry. Correlations are above the diagonal, 


the agency staff on the two different oc- 
casions, one can see how the rankings of 
the various problem items have changed. 
Earlier the agency staff felt that the most 
important problem was “What am I suited 
for?” while the 1956 group ranked that 
item thirty-first. This difference shows 
succinctly what is probably the main 
change in the “agency point of view.” 

Since Hood’s 1952 study the “agency 
point of view” has changed from an em- 
phasis on vocational counseling to an em- 
phasis on counseling for personal adjust- 
ment. The agency staff agrees with the 
earlier group that the counselor is not to 
serve merely as a source of detailed in- 
formation for the client. In the 1956 study, 
however, the extraction of two major fac- 
tors accounted for more of the variance 
than did the extraction of four factors in 
Hood’s investigation. This indicates that 
there is an important difference between 
the previous and present staff in that there 
is now more agreement among the staff as 
to the type of problem that the agency 
should handle. 
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There seem to be no marked cleavages 
in problem priority between counselors and 
noncounselors as was shown by Factor III 
in the earlier study, even though the 1956 
counselors did show more frame of refer- 
ence variability among themselves than did 
the noncounselors. The factor loadings of 
those actually counseling were about 
equally divided between Factors I and II, 
while the rest of the staff loaded heavily 
on Factor I. 

Early in 1956 the Occupational Oppor- 
tunities Service was renamed the Univer- 
sity Counseling and Testing Center. This 
change seems to reflect the way staff mem- 
bers, structured to think as if they were 
counselors, rated problems on a priority 
basis. When the experimenter attempted 
to answer the question of why there had 
been an apparent shift in the “agency 
point of view” no single answer was obvi- 
ous. It might have been accentuated by a 
developmental inservice training program 
which was instituted for all staff members 
early in 1953. This training probably ac- 
celerated the recognition of the motiva- 
tional and personal aspects of occupational 
planning or vocational counseling. 

It was also found by questioning the 
clerical staff (two psychometricians, a 
stenographer, and a receptionist, all of 
whom loaded heavily on Factor I)* that 
the clinical problems were not only more 
interesting to them, but also the kind that 
they heard mentioned most frequently by 
the counselors. Why should they hear more 
about these than the other cases when we 
know that the counselors work with many 
different kinds of clients? Probably be- 
cause these are the problems that arouse 
the anxieties and insecurities of the coun- 
selors—talking about them may be cathar- 
tic or a sharing of the burden—but also 
it seems that there is some status among 
counselors for those who do “therapy.” 

Here, as in some counseling work, we 
find that a bit of retrospection seems to 
make present behavior more meaningful. 


5The editor was startled when he first read 
this as meaning “Were heavily loaded on Factor 
I.” A sober second thought revealed the greater 
respectability of the actual wording. —Ed. 


Randolph S. Thrush 


What has been happening within the last 
ten or twelve years to the psychological 
specialty now called counseling psycholo- 
gy? After World War II, the Advisement 
and Guidance Program (Scott and Lind- 
ley, 8) was established by the Veterans 
Administration to give educational-voca- 
tional assistance to the millions of return- 
ing veterans. Ohio State’s Occupational 
Opportunities Service was an agency with- 
in the University that became involved in 
this program of advising college veterans. 
About the same time, there was a phenom- 
enal growth of clinical psychology and 
personality evaluation, which tended to 
result in the attitude that clinicians were 
tapping the “important” aspects of behavior 
while the occupational information coun- 
selors were merely trying to keep “round 
pegs out of square holes.” 

Delving into the therapeutic aspects of 
adjustment not only seemed to have pres 
tige for the counselors, however, but 
seemed to be worthwhile and valuable in 
helping them to understand how a per 
son makes vocational decisions and future 
plans. 

Changes within the agency seem to be 
associated with the general development 
of counseling psychology as a specialty 
area, from its earlier preoccupation with 
vocational guidance and psychometric as- 
sessment to an integration of these em- 
phases with a concern for individual per- 
sonality organization and development (Su- 
per, 6) in a changing society (American 
Psychological Association, 1). The reflec 
tion of this professional evolution com- 
bined with the psychological climate of 
the agency probably accounts for much of 
the transition of the “agency point of view.’ 
This is undoubtedly an oversimplification 
of the relevant factors, but it does point 
up some of the important antecedent con- 
ditions. 

This paper illustrates that before some 
of the more basic questions of counsel- 
ing psychology can be answered, research- 
ers need more base line data. In this in- 
stance the fundamental question of how 
operating differences between counselors 
are related to their idiosyncratic organiza 
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tion of experiential material has not been 
answered. The identification of individual 
frames of reference is considered to be an 
important first step in answering this com- 
plex question. The 1952 study was instru- 
mental in giving an active service agency 
an opportunity to draw inferences about 
its own internal dynamics. The report of 
changes found is being used to facilitate 
further study and development within the 
agency. 


Summary 


During a staff conference in 1952 of the 
Occupational Opportunities Service, a 
counseling agency at the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, there was a difference of opinion 
about the type and kind of counseling ser- 
vice rendered by the agency. A Q-sort 
technique with 60 typical counseling prob- 
lems was used in an attempt to find an 
empirical definition of major dimensions of 
counselor viewpoints concerning the types 
of counseling service provided by the agen- 
cy. Partly as a result of this sort there was 
a restructuring of the agency organization 
and training. 

A replication of the study was completed 
in 1956. It was found that the “agency 
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point of view” had changed from an em- 
phasis on vocdtional counseling to an em- 
phasis on counseling for personal adjust- 
ment, even though the counselors worked 
with a variety of clients. Also, there was 
more agreement among the staff members 
as to what kinds of problems the agency 
could handle most adequately. 


Received April 11, 1957. 
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Comment 


This study is a useful and interesting 
study. It is also, in several ways, a challeng- 
ing study. The study is challenging on two 
counts: first, because of its purposeful self- 
evaluation of agency functioning and sec- 
ond, because of its implications for the de- 
velopment of counseling psychology in gen- 
eral. It is not very usual in the first place 
for an agency to take a hard look at itself. 
It is probably even less usual for such a 
We to have general implications for our 
ield. 

The method used in the study is a use- 
ful, clear-cut method, that of taking two 
weil spaced time-samples of agency view- 
point based on a common frame of refer- 
ence. The common frame of reference in 
this case was the pool of items describing 


the range of agency functions. Thus, direct 
comparison of viewpoint over time is made 
possible. Out of this comparison the agency 
has learned something about its philosophy 
and, even more, about the shifts which are 
taking place in that philosophy. 

The study has more general value be- 
cause it helps to confirm what we as coun- 
selors have begun to note during the last 
decade, namely, a shift in emphasis from 
psychometric and distributive aspects of 
counseling to the personal-emotional as- 
pects. Counselors have known their test 
theory pretty well all along, but they have 
only recently discovered personality theory. 
Most counselors will welcome a blending 
of the two. It gives us a chance to under- 
stand clients more fully. And, understand- 
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ing them more fully, we may perhaps help 
them more fully. 

But there is an issue here too. A different 
way of construing the findings of this study 
is that counselors are changing their profes- 
sional self-concepts. Where before they per- 
ceived themselves as helpers in vocational 
counseling, they now tend to perceive 
themselves as helpers in a personal counsel- 
ing process. And so we come to this issue: 
counseling psychologists may have changed 
their self-concepts from that of vocational 
advisor to therapist, but have the clients 
come along with us in this change? Do the 
two participants in counseling want the 
same thing, or something different? It seems 
evident on logical grounds that any great 
discordance in goals between counselor and 
client ‘will have a disruptive effect on the 
helping process. 

Matters are not really as bad as all this. 
The issue is a difficult one only so long 
as it is framed in terms of a dichotomy 
(either a vocational advisor or a therapist). 


Randolph S. Thrush 


But it need not be framed in this way. I 
have put it thus because I think it is per- 
ceived in this way by some counselors. The 
prestige gradient, which regards therapy 
more highly, accentuates the dichotomy. 

There is an alternative way of framing 
the problem. When clients come to us for 
vocational counseling, they may or may not 
have underlying personality difficulties, 
Our greater awareness of personality pro- 
cesses should help us answer this question 
in each case. Our task, then, is to maintain 
fluid and perceptive communication with 
each client so that we may understand and 
facilitate the client’s goals, whatever they 
are. Thus the present task of the counselor 
remains what it has always been, namely, 
to speak with the client and work with him 
in terms that are meaningful to him. For in 
the last analysis effective. counseling re- 
quires effective communication. 


Julius Seeman 
George Peabody College for Teachers 
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Measuring Achievement Motivation—A Review 


John D. Krumboltz 
Michigan State University} 


The counselor is frequently faced with 
the problem of identifying the client who, 
regardless of ability, has the drive and am- 
bition to succeed. Every counselor is 
aware of students of mediocre ability who 
make superior records in school and in 
their chosen profession, while students 
with measurably higher aptitude produce 
mediocre records. Why? A variety of rea- 
sons can be hypothesized. 

One logical guess is that individuals dif- 
fer in their level of achievement motiva- 
tion. Achievement motivation may be de- 
fined as that internal state of affairs which 
impels an individual to compete with some 
standard of excellence. As French points 
out, “Motivation is an intervening variable 
and as such is completely unobservable. 
Its presence can only be inferred from be- 
havior” (12, p. 11). If achievement motiva- 
tion is a meaningful concept and if it can 
be measured indirectly, it stands to reason 
that a counselor’s predictions of client suc- 
cess will be improved to the extent that 
this variable operates. 

Some may object to the concept of dif- 
ferent levels or degrees of motivation. For 
example, Anderson (2) maintains that the 
concept of lack of motivation is not in line 
with the facts. He says that “. . . the theory 
of ‘deficient motivation’ as a basis for un- 
derstanding the problem of under-achieve- 
ment is inconsistent with recent findings in 
the field of student personnel work” (2, p. 
209). He goes on to say that people have 
uconscious negative attitudes that pre- 
dispose them to failure and that the mo- 
tives that predispose one person to failure 
may differ from the motives of another. 

1This review was written when the author 
was on the staff of the Air Force Personnel and 
Training Research Center. The usual acknowl- 


edgements regarding sole responsibility of the 
author, etc. were made at that time.—Ed. 


He cites two case studies as evidence and 
asserts that counseling can be used to rem- 
edy this situation. Anderson does not con- 
ceive of motivation existing in different de- 
grees, yet he admits that individuals dif- 
fer in the extent to which they may be 
motivated to fail or to achieve. The “recent 
findings” are still unproved theories. 

Research lending support to the concept 
of varying degrees of motivation has been 
reviewed by Young (48, p. 758). He states 
that the “. . . principle has been verified 
by various investigators for mice, chicks, 
kittens and men. It presents the conception 
of an optimal degree of motivation and 
makes it meaningful to speak quantitatively 
of undermotivation and overmotivation— 
conceptions which are important in educa- 
tional practice” (43, p. 758). 

The purpose of this report is to review 
and evaluate various methods of measuring 
human achievement motivation. Measures 
have been categorized under four headings: 
production, ratings, inventories, and projec- 
tive techniques. Some of the measures may 
more often be considered as criteria; others 
may more often be utilized as predictors. 
The distinction, however, is not essential 
for purposes of this paper since a measure 
used as a criterion in one study may be 
used as a predictor in another. 


Production 


As Maller puts it, “The intensity of the 
motive can therefore be determined by 
measuring its product, the speed and qual- 
ity of performance” (25, p. 1). In educa- 
tional and vocational counseling produc- 
tion may consist of grade point average, 
number of bolts tightened per hour, 
amount of learning as measured by an 
achievement test, etc. Some relevant meas- 
ure of production is the ultimate criterion 
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against which all other measures of moti- 
vation must be evaluated. 

The two following studies provide an 
illustration of how grade point average has 
been used as a measure of motivation. Wil- 
liamson (42) wanted to test the hypothesis 
that students with a vocational goal were 
more highly motivated than students with- 
out a vocational goal when equated on 
scholastic aptitude. Using 860 freshmen at 
the University of Minnesota, he compared 
those students who had made an occupa- 
tional choice with those who had not or 
were undecided. He found no significant 
differences in grade point average for 
either men or women. Zorbaugh and Ku- 
der (44) found the same results on a dif- 
ferent population, again using grade point 
average as the measure of motivation. 

Serene (38) provides an interesting ex- 
ample of how the correlation between 
grade point average and IQ can be used 
to evaluate a certain type of counseling. An 
under-achiever, a person with a lower 
grade point average than would be ex- 
pected from his IQ, tends to lower the cor- 
relation. Serene attempted to motivate 
eleventh grade under-achievers by showing 
them their actual grade average and their 
potential grade average as estimated by a 
test of academic ability. He then counseled 
these students and their parents on the im- 
portance of grades and gave hints on how 
to study. The correlation between IQ and 
grade point average for the entire eleventh 
grade at the beginning of the study was .57. 
After the under-achievers were counseled 
and at the end of the year, the correlation 
increased to .76. The control groups of 
tenth and twelfth graders in the same 
school also increased this relationship over 
the same period of time but not to the same 
degree. The author interprets the results 
to mean that his counseling had been suc- 
cessful in raising the motivational level 
of the under-achievers. Alternate interpre- 
tations are equally plausible. Improved stu- 
dy skills or increased parental supervision 
could have brought about the same in- 
creased correlation. The nonrandom meth- 
od of selecting control groups in this study 
could lead to erroneous conclusions. 


John D. Krumboliz 


A similar rationale has been used by Cor. 
ey (7). The correlation between Army Al 
pha and course grades was used to esti- 
mate the relative motivational effectiveness 
of two treatments in the classroom. Other 
production type measures of motivation 
which have been utilized include the num- 
ber of words of lecture notes taken by col- 
lege students (Billingslea & Bloom, 4), 
scores on specially prepared subject matter 
tests (Fitch et al., 11, Maller, 25, and Rulon 
et al., 34), scores on a scholastic aptitude 
test (Schlesser, 37), and retention of non- 
sense syllables (Heyer & O'Kelly, 21). 

The primary weakness with measures of 
production is that they are not pure meas- 
ures of achievement motivation but are 
contaminated with ability, interest, ex- 
perience, and other such variables. If those 
correlated variables can be identified and 
controlled, production becomes the best 
measure of achievement motivation. For 
practical purposes of prediction, however, 
it is often impossible to obtain an uncon- 
taminated measure of production at the 
time a prediction is desired. 


Ratings 

Ratings of various types have been tried 
as a means of estimating the level of an in- 
dividual’s achievement motivation. The re- 
sults have been uniformly negative. Part of 
the trouble is caused by the fact that in- 
vestigators define motivation in different 
ways. For example, in a VA hospital set- 
ting with 262 cases, Myatt (80) asked mem- 
bers of the hospital staff who saw patients 
every day to rate each patient’s level of 
motivation on a five-point scale. She pro- 
vided a definition of each level of moti- 
vation in terms of how much the patient 
works alone, how eager he is to try new 
things, how willing, uncomplaining, unde- 
manding, and cooperative he is. She com- 
pared patients of high and low rated moti- 
vation using the Rorschach, MMPI, Por- 
teus Maze, and the Bender-Gestalt. She 
found no significant differences, although 
there was a tendency for the low motiva- 
tion group to be less well adjusted. This 
tendency however could very well be due 
to the definition of motivation that she 
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proposed. In some respects the definition 
is one of adjustment more than one of mo- 
tivation. 

Frenkel-Brunswick (16) listed nine drives 
of human beings including a drive for 
achievement. Each drive was rated on a 
five-point scale by three judges who had 
direct contact with the 150 pupils involved 
in the study. These pupils were followed 
from the fifth grade through twelfth grade 
and numerous relationships between the 
ratings and other personality variables were 
analyzed. However, no attempt was made 
to relate “drive for achievement” to actual 
achievement. 

DeCharms e¢ al. (8) made a comparison 
of a self-rating scale of motivation with a 
projective type of device. They report one 
study in which the performance criterion 
consisted of scores on a scrambled words 
task. No significant performance differ- 
ences were found between groups of col- 
lege women who rated themselves high in 
achievement motivation and those who rat- 
ed themselves low. The projective measure 
did separate high and low performers at 
the .01 level. Other evidence is presented 
showing a lack of construct validity for 
self-ratings. McClelland has reported no 
significant relationship between a projec- 
tive measure of achievement motivation 
and a psychiatrist’s ratings of the same 
characteristic (27, p. 410). 

French (12) computed the intercorrela- 
tions of peer ratings, self-ratings, and a 
projective test all designed to measure 
achievement motivation. The r between 
the projective test and the self-ratings was 
19 (p<.05); the remaining correlations were 
approximately zero. French takes this evi- 
dence to suggest that the projective test 
may be a fruitful approach, but in view of 
the doubtful validity of self-ratings, even 
this conclusion is hazardous. 

The research suggests that counselors 
can put little faith in a client’s self-rating 
of achievement motivation for prediction 
purposes. Evidence on the validity of mo- 
tivation ratings by counselors, peers, or 
supervisors is either negative or nonexistent 
at the present time. Further research in 
this area is needed, however. 
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Inventories 

Another approach to the identification of 
highly motivated individuals consists of 
finding certain nonintellectual personality 
factors associated with academic success. 
One of the most sophisticated attempts in 
this direction is Fricke’s Opinion, Attitude, 
and Interest Survey (OAIS) (17, 18). It con- 
sists of 396 statements presented in a paired 
fashion and scored configurally. The scor- 
ing key was empirically devised by select- 
ing the items which differentiated between 
high ability male achievers and nonachiev- 
ers at the University of Minnesota. On a 
cross-validation sample the OAIS contrib- 
uted significantly to the prediction of grade 
point average in a multiple regression equa- 
tion with several other academic predic- 
tors. The zero order correlation coefficient 
between the OAIS and grade point average 
for the total cross validation sample of 209 
students was .40. Further research at other 
institutions is necessary to determine how 
well the OAIS will hold up with other pop- 
ulations. At present this instrument pro- 
vides one of the most promising devices for 
the measurement of achievement motiva- 
tion in an academic situation. 

The Edwards Personal Preference Sched- 
ule (PPS) is a relatively new personality in- 
strument which includes as one of its fif- 
teen scales a measure of the need for 
achievement (Edwards, 10). The PPS has a 
number of desirable features: it controls 
for the social desirability of the paired 
items; it has reasonably high reliability; it 
provides a check on the consistency of an 
individual taking the test; it is easy to ad- 
minister and score; and it attempts to 
measure “normal” rather than pathological 
personality variables. It has two main 
weaknesses: (a) the forced choice format 
means that a high score on one scale ne- 
cessitates a lower score on some other 
scale, and (b) to date the research on the 
PPS is insufficient to establish whether any 
of the scales measures what it purports to 
measure. The instrument is promising, but 
a great deal of research is needed before 
the counselor can place much confidence 
in its need for achievement scale or any of 
the other scales. 
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Several studies have attempted to obtain 
an indication of the level of motivation 
from established interest or personality 
tests. Ostrom (81) studied the relationship 
of the occupational level (OL) key of the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank to “drive” 
at the twelfth grade level. As a criterion 
of drive or motivation he utilized teachers’ 
ratings, an interview, and a “Guess Who” 
questionnaire filled out by each student's 
peers. The primary weakness in this study 
was the manner in which students were se- 
lected. Ostrom selected students at the ex- 
tremes and middle of the OL scale from 
three different high schools. At a fourth 
high school he “chose” forty students along 
the OL continuum. This method of select- 
ing students would naturally tend to exag- 
gerate any correlation that might exist. 
Combining the T scores of his three criteria 
he then correlated this with the OL score 
obtaining an r of .53 with a probable error 
of .07. Interpretation of this coefficient is 
difficult in view of the method of sample 
selection. He then took two extreme 
groups, one with a high OL score and one 
with a low OL score, and found a signifi- 
cant difference between these two groups 
on his combined criteria. However, a co- 
variance analysis showed that when the 
criteria scores were adjusted for differences 
in ACE score, no significant difference be- 
tween the two groups remained. A mono- 
graph by Barnet e¢ al. (8) tends to sup- 
port the conclusion that Ostrom reached 
after adjusting for differences in ACE 
scores. “We must conclude, then, that it 
has not yet been demonstrated that occu- 
pational interest level is a measure of moti- 
vation to achieve or to acquire status” (38, 
p. 26). 

Gough (20) item-analyzed the MMPI to 
separate a group of high school achievers 
from a group of nonachievers. Thirty-four 
discriminating items, labeled the Ac scale, 
were obtained. Using multiple correlation 
he found that the Ac score when combined 
with the Otis IQ increased the correlation 
from .62 to .68 with honor point ratio on a 
cross-validation group. The corrected split- 
half reliability, however, was only .62 
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which was considered “. . . too low for in- 
dividual use and guidance” (20, p. 72). 

Taylor’s Manifest Anxiety Scale (40), de- 
rived in part from the MMPI, was construct. 
ed not so much to be a measure of anxiety 
as it was to be a measure of drive level 
in the Hullian sense. A recent review of 
literature on the topic (Taylor, 41) points 
out that the scale’s purpose is not that of 
a clinically useful test but rather that of 
selecting subjects differing in general drive 
level to test certain theoretical hypotheses, 
For this reason plus the fact that the scale 
has shown no relationship to college grades 
(Matarazzo, et al., 26), its use by counselors 
as a measure of drive is not recommended. 

Attempts to identify the nonaptitudinal 
factors associated with achievement are not 
always labeled as achievement motivation 
studies. This is as it should be although 
such studies may be identifying factors 
associated with achievement motivation 
nevertheless. One of the best examples of 
this is the Brown-Holtzman Survey of Stu- 
dy Habits and Attitudes (SSHA) (6). The 
SSHA contains items dealing with study 
methods and scholastic attitudes as well 
as those dealing with motivation for study. 
In seven studies at five colleges the average 
correlation of SSHA with first semester 
grade point average was .41. Many of these 
validity coefficients represent concurrent, 
not predictive, validity. This distinction is 
especially important here since low col- 
lege achievement could contribute to the 
poor study attitudes. On the average the 
SSHA increased the multiple correlation of 
ACE with grades from .47 to .57. It ap- 
pears, however, that cross-validation using 
the same multiple regression equation on 
an independent sample was not attempted. 
Validities on high school populations are 
comparable to. those obtained with college 
populations. The SSHA should prove use 
ful to the counselor since in addition to its 
concurrent validity it contains a special 
“counseling key” to identify study prac 
tices or faults that may be contributing to 
the student’s difficulties. 

Other successful but unpublished inven 
tories predictive of academic success have 
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been constructed (Borow, 5, DiVesta et al., 
9, and Moore, 29). Attempts which have 
not yet been subjected to a meaningful 
validation study have included use of the 
level of aspiration technique (Anderson & 
Brandt, 1, Hieronymus, 22, and Summer & 
Johnson, 89), a depth questionnaire (Scates 
& Scates, 36), and an inventory designed to 
measure motivation specifically in mathe- 
matics (Sawin, 85). Reviews of literature 
on this topic are contained in two sources 
(Fricke, 17 and Gough, 20). 

Measuring motivation by means of in- 
ventories has been accomplished success- 
fully by a number of investigators. The 
counselor, however, would do well to in- 
terpret with extreme caution any scores 
derived from such inventories until further 
research has demonstrated their value on 
other populations. It may be argued that 
inventories are not measures of achieve- 
ment motivation simply because they pre- 
dict grade point average over and above 
scholastic aptitude tests. Certainly the in- 
ventories are not pure in the factor analysis 
sense consisting, as they do, of hetero- 
geneous items. They may be isolating other 
factors associated with high achievement, 
eg., number of books in parents’ home. 
However, it may be these other factors that 
contribute to the development of a high 
(or low) level of motivation in an indi- 
vidual. In order to find a more pure meas- 
ure of achievement motivation, psycholo- 
gists have turned to projective techniques. 


Projective Techniques 


Perhaps more research has been reported 
on what can be called the n Achievement 
test than on any other single measure of 
achievement motivation (McClelland et 
al., 28). The n Achievement is a projective 
device to measure one’s need to achieve. It 
consists of a number of picture stimuli in 
response to which subjects write stories de- 
scribing what is taking place and what the 
characters are thinking. The primary as- 
sumption in this test is that a person with 
aneed to achieve will project this need into 
the stories he devises. The stories can be 


objectively scored by counting the number 
of achievement related cues according to 
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a detailed set of instructions (28, pp. 107- 
138). The more highly motivated a person 
is, the more achievement cues he is ex- 
pected to project. 

A detailed account of the validity of the 
n Achievement is given by McClelland et 
al. in The Achievement Motive (28). Al- 
though considerable evidence of construct 
validity is presented, few studies of pre- 
dictive validity are reported. Two later stu- 
dies (Ricciuti, 832 and Ricciuti & Sadacca, 
83) report evidence showing that the n 
Achievement is moderately successful in 
adding to the prediction of high school 
grades, but that it bears no relationship to 
college grades or to grades of naval offi- 
cer cadets. A more recent study (Krumboltz 
& Farquhar, 28) indicates one serious 
shortcoming of the n Achievement—it lacks 
reliability. When the identical pictures 
were administered to 169 students at the 
beginning and again at the end of a one- 
quarter course in How To Study, the test- 
retest reliability was only .26. 

The counselor desiring a measure of 
achievement motivation would be wise to 
wait for further evidence before using the 
n Achievement. Lacking reliability and 
showing almost no validity for college 
grade prediction and only scant validity 
for high school grade prediction, the n 
Achievement needs much improvement. In 
addition, the scoring system is time con- 
suming to learn although once learned 
high interscorer agreement is usually ob- 
tained. 

A projective test of achievement motiva- 
tion developed by French (12) is called a 
Test of Insight to disguise its true purpose. 
It consists of statements about people’s be- 
havior and asks the subject to explain why 
a person would behave that way. The scor- 
ing system (12, p. 6) is quite similar to that 
of the n Achievement although the two 
were derived independently. Evidence of 
construct validity (French, 12) and predic- 
tive validity in laboratory situations 
(French, 18, 14, 15) is promising. Predic- 
tion of more practical variables has not yet 
been attempted. The problem of reliability 
is serious with this test also. Test-retest 
reliabilities of .17, .45, and —.06 after a 
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five-month interval are reported for three 
groups oriented in different. ways. 

The administration of the Test of Insight 
as well as the n Achievement must be care- 
fully handled because both tests are sensi- 
tive to the attitude of the test administrator 
and to the importance attached to the test- 
ing. The more important the subjects feel 
the situation is, the higher they tend to 
score. This fact has been taken as evidence 
of construct validity by the authors of 
both tests. For practical purposes it is one 
of their greatest weaknesses since it is 
difficult to control the set of an individual 
while the test is administered. No doubt 
the lack of reliability is at least partly ac- 
counted for by the failure to hold set con- 
stant. 


Gilmore (19) issued a preliminary re- 
port involving a sentence completion tech- 
nique to separate 35 high achievers from 
35 low achievers at Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. He reported differences on 
certain items of the sentence completion 
test. For example, he found that the achiev- 
ing student had a happier relationship with 
his father, a closer identification with his 
mother, was more independent, active, 
foresighted, interested in others, concrete, 
definite, and positive. These characteristics 
were apparently derived intuitively since 
no objective scoring technique or statistical 
data were presented. At the time of publi- 
cation results were not yet available on a 
cross-validation check. 


Lindzey and Goldberg (24) analyzed mo- 
tivational differences between males and 
females on the Thematic Apperception 
Test. They used eight TAT cards, each 
story being rated on a five-point scale for 
degree of achievement motivation indicat- 
ed. Interscorer reliability was reported to 
be .82. Comparing 74 pairs of male and fe- 
male psychology students matched for in- 
telligence, they expected the males to ex- 
ceed the females. Actually the evidence 
was in the opposite direction. The females 
scored slightly higher, but the difference 
was not statistically significant. 

Although at least two projective tech- 
niques show some promise of measuring 
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achievement motivation, neither has dem- 
onstrated sufficient validity in a practical 
situation to be of value to counselors at 
the present time. The lack of reliability 
as well as the difficulties of administering 
and scoring cast doubt on even the even- 
tual utility of this type of instrument, but 
future research may solve these problems, 


Summary 


The counselor needs a measure of 
achievement motivation—a measure of the 
extent to which an individual needs to 
achieve success regardless of his aptitude. 
A review of the literature has uncovered 
many attempts but few successes in find- 
ing such a measure. At the present time 
there is no one single instrument that a 
counselor can use with any confidence 
that he is measuring achievement motiva- 
tion. 

Nevertheless, there are several instru- 
ments that offer real promise in this area 
although much research is necessary to 
ascertain their actual value in a counseling 
situation: 

1, Inventories seem to be the most effi- 
cient and effective approach to the problem 
at the present time. Of these, the Opinion, 
Attitude, and Interest Survey and the Sur- 
vey of Study Habits and Attitudes are the 
most highly developed at present. 

2. Among the projective techniques both 
the n Achievement and the Test of Insight 
are worthy of further research but lack the 
reliability necessary for individual predic- 
tion in counseling. 

3. Ratings have not been investigated 
very thoroughly as possible measures of 
achievement motivation, but the evidence 
to date is negative. 

4, Measures of production or proficien- 
cy on the job remain the ultimate criterion 
even though they are contaminated with 
other variables and are difficult to obtain. 

A scant beginning has been made. New 
ideas and approaches as well as research 
on existing instruments are needed to pro- 
vide the counselor with a good reliable way 
to identify the ambitious client. 


Received November 13, 1956. 
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A Note on “The Nature of Man’ 


Carl R. Rogers’ 
University of Chicago 


I have read with interest the article by 
Walker (9) in which he compares Freud's 
view of the nature of man with my own, 
and have also been educated by the fur- 
ther discussion by Snyder (9), Gehman 
(3), Walker (10) and Nosal (4) on this 
issue. Since my own views are in consid- 
erable part the topic of this discussion, per- 
haps I may be permitted a word of com- 
ment. 

Walker’s thesis may be very briefly sum- 
marized. He states that “Freud inherits 
the tradition of Augustine in his belief that 
man is basically and fundamentally hostile, 
anti-social and carnal.” On the other hand, 
“Carl Rogers, in the same sense, is the suc- 
cessor to Rousseau (who observes) that 
every man comes from the hand of his 
Maker a perfect being. This pristine splen- 
dor is corrupted, said Rousseau, by an im- 
perfect society” (9, p. 89). Walker goes 
on to point out that Freud and I see the 
basic nature of the individual in very dif- 
ferent ways, and that hence very different 
considerations flow from these differing 
views, so far as psychotherapy is concerned. 
He concludes that since clinicians lean to- 
ward Freud’s philosophy, and personality 
theorists take a neutral view of man, and 
I have this Rousseauian view, it behooves 


1The editor raised a question with the author 
regarding the frequent use of the personal pronoun 
in the manuscript and received a reply which de- 
serves quoting. “The fact that it is in quite per- 
sonal form is not accidental nor intended to make 
it a letter. In recent years I have been experi- 
menting with a more personal form of writing for 
I believe that putting an article in more personal 
form makes it communicate more directly and, 
even more important, keeps us from sounding like 
oracles. Instead of og, Won is so,’ one is much 

lieve 


More inclined to say ‘I this is so.” I just 
wanted you to know the reason why it is expressed 
in a more personal way than is considered to be 


good scientific writing.” This argument appeared 

Particularly to fit the nature of the article in ques- 

= _ Ly original flavor of the writing is re- 
ed.—Ed. 


all of us to think of this problem. Snyder 
and the others offer various valuable and 
discriminating comments on Walker’s pre- 
sentation. 

I feel pleased that such a discussion in 
print calls attention to the value orienta- 
tion, to the philosophical substratum, of 
every form of psychotherapy. One cannot 
engage in psychotherapy without giving 
operational evidence of an underlying 
value orientation and view of human na- 
ture. It is definitely preferable, in my 
estimation, that such underlying views be 
open and explicit, rather than covert and 
implicit. I appreciate the emphasis which 
is given in this discussion to the sharp dif- 
ference in philosophical views between the 
Freudian and the client-centered orienta- 
tion. I have myself tried to call attention 
to this (6, p. 56-7, 7, p. 207). 

As to the “predecessors” of Freud’s think- 
ing and my own I have some question. I 
am somewhat sceptical of the value of thus 
putting very different people into the same 
pigeonhole. I believe it might be of greater 
value to look separately at Augustine or 
Freud or Rousseau or myself, rather than 
to lump any two of them together. How- 
ever, for what it is worth, I believe one 
might find more philosophical similarity 
between Freud and Calvin than between 
Freud and Augustine. A very perceptive 
woman who had been much helped by 
her psychoanalysis told me that she had 
never fully understood or assimilated her 
analysis until she came to realize its basic- 
ally Calvinistic view of the evilness of the 
natural man. As to myself, whether I am 
a “successor” to Rousseau I am not com- 
petent to say. I can only comment that 
though it might truthfully be said that my 
thinking is closer to that of Rousseau than 
to that of Calvin, I certainly do not think 
of myself as being in any sense a follower 
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of Rousseau. I can testify that at least 
there has been no direct influence. My 
only personal contact with Rousseau’s work 
was the required reading of a portion of 
his Emile for my doctoral language ex- 
amination in French, and I nearly flunked 
the exam! 

The major point at which I might clari- 
fy this whole discussion, however, is by 
endeavoring to state what I think about 
the basic characteristics of the human 
organism. To be sure my own changing 
and developing views have been presented 
in partial form in a number of references 
(6, especially pp. 56-57; 5, especially pp. 
56-64, 522-524: 8), but a current formula- 
tion might be in order. 

My views of man’s most basic character- 
istics have been formed by my experience 
in psychotherapy. They include certain 
observations as to what man is not, as well 
as some description of what, in my experi- 
ence, he is. Let me state these very brief- 
ly and then endeavor to clarify my mean- 
ings. 

I do not discover man to be well char- 
acterized in his basic nature by such terms 
as fundamentally hostile, antisocial, de- 
structive, evil. 

I do not discover man to be, in his 
basic nature, completely without a nature, 
a tabula rasa on which anything may be 
written, nor malleable putty which can 
be shaped into any form. 

I do not discover man to be essentially 
a perfect being, sadly warped and cor- 
rupted by society. 

In my experience I have discovered 
man to have characteristics which seem 
inherent in his species, and the terms 
which have at different times seemed to 
me descriptive of these characteristics are 
such terms as positive, forward-moving, 
constructive, realistic, trustworthy. 

Let me see if I can take the discussion 
of these points of view into a fresh area 
where perhaps we have somewhat fewer 
preconceived biases. Suppose we turn to 
the animal world and ask ourselves what 
is the basic nature of the lion, or the sheep, 
or the dog, or the mouse. To say that any 
one or all of these are basically hostile or 
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antisocial or carnal seems to be ridiculous, 
To say that we view their nature as neutral 
means either that it is neutral in terms of 
some unspecified set of values, or that 
their natures are all alike, all putty wait. 
ing to receive a shape. This view seems 
to me equally ridiculous. I maintain that 
each has a basic nature, a common set of 
attributes generally characteristic of the 
species. Thus the sheep is by far the most 
gregarious or group-minded, the mouse the 
most generally timorous. No amount of 
training — therapeutic or otherwise — will 
make a lion out of the mouse, or vice 
versa, even though a wide degree of change 
is possible. There is a basic substratum of 
species characteristics which we will do 
well to accept. 

We might take a closer look at some of 
those characteristics. Since the lion has the 
most pronounced reputation for being a 
“ravening beast,” let us choose him. What 
are the characteristics of his common na- 
ture, his basic nature? He kills an antelope 
when he is hungry, but he does not go on 
a wild rampage of killing. He eats his fill 
after the killing, but there are no obese 
lions on the veldt. He is helpless and de- 
pendent in his puppyhood, but he does not 
cling to the dependent relationship. He 
becomes increasingly independent and au- 
tonomous. In the infant state he is com- 
pletely sélfish and self-centered, but as he 
matures he shows, in addition to such im- 
pulses, a reasonable degree of cooperative- 
ness in the hunt. The lioness feeds, cares 
for, protects, and seems to enjoy her young. 
Lions satisfy their sexual needs, but this 
does not mean they go on wild and lustful 
orgies. His various tendencies and urges 
come to a continually changing balance in 
himself, and in that sense he is very satis- 
factorily self-controlled and self-regulated. 
He is in basic ways a constructive, a trust- 
worthy member of the species Felis leo. 
His fundamental tendencies are in the di- 
rection of development, differentiation, in- 
dependence,  self-responsibility, coopera- 
tion, maturity. In general the expression 
of his basic nature makes for the continua- 
tion and enhancement of himself and his 
species. 
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A Note on “The Nature of Man” 


With the appropriate variations, the 
same sort of statements could be made 
about the dog, the sheep, the mouse. To 
be sure each behaves in ways which from 
some specific point of view are destructive. 
We wince to see the lion kill the antelope; 
we are annoyed when the sheep eats 
our garden; we complain when the mouse 
eats the cheese we were saving for our 
picnic; I regard the dog as destructive 
when he bites me, a stranger; but surely 
none of these behaviors justifies us in 
thinking of any of these animals as basic- 
ally evil. If I endeavored to explain to 
you that if the “lion-ness” of the lion were 
to be released, or the “sheep-ness” of the 
sheep, that these animals would then be 
impelled by insatiable lusts, uncontrollable 
aggressions, wild and excessive sexual be- 
haviors, and tendencies of innate destruc- 
tiveness, you would quite properly laugh 
at me. Obviously, such a view is pure non- 
sense. 

I would like now to consider again the 
nature of man in the light of this discus- 
sion of the nature of animals. I have come 
to know men most deeply in a relationship 
which is characterized by all that I can 
give of safety, absence of threat, and com- 
plete freedom to be and to choose. In such 
a relationship men express all kinds of bit- 
ter and murderous feelings, abnormal im- 
pulses, bizarre and anti-social desires. But 
as they live in such a relationship, ex- 
pressing and being more of themselves, I 
find that man, like the lion, has a nature. 
My experience is that he is a basically trust- 
worthy member of the human species, 
whose deepest characteristics tend toward 
development, differentiation, cooperative 
relationships; whose life tends fundament- 
ally to move from dependence to inde- 
pendence; whose impulses tend naturally 
to harmonize into a complex and changing 
pattern of self-regulation; whose total char- 
acter is such as to tend to preserve and 
enhance himself and his species, and per- 
haps to move it toward its further evolu- 
tion. In my experience, to discover that 
an individual is truly and deeply a unique 
member of the human species is not a 
discovery to excite horror. Rather I am 
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inclined to believe that fully to be a hu- 
man being is to enter into the complex 
process of being one of the most widely 
sensitive, responsive, creative, and adaptive 
creatures on this planet. 

So when a Freudian such as Karl Men- 
ninger tells me (as he has, in a discussion 
of this issue) that he perceives man as “in- 
nately evil,” or more precisely, “innately 
destructive,” I can only shake my head in 
wonderment. It leads me to all kinds of 
perplexing questions. How could it be that 
Menninger and I, working with such a 
similar purpose in such intimate relation- 
ships with individuals in distress, experi- 
ence people so differently? Perhaps, as 
Snyder suggests, these deep differences do 
not matter if the therapist really cares for 
his patient or client. But how can the 
analyst feel a positive caring for his pa- 
tient, if his own innate tendency is to de- 
stroy? And even if his own destructive 
tendencies were properly inhibited and 
controlled by his analyst, who controlled 
the destructiveness of that analyst? And 
so on ad infinitum. 

It will be clear that my experience pro- 
vides no evidence for believing that if the 
deepest elements in man’s nature were re- 
leased we would have an uncontrolled and 
destructive id unleashed in the world.? To 
me this makes as little sense as to say that 
the “lion-ness” of the lion would be an 
evil thing. I respect the men who hold 
such views, but I find no evidence in my 
experience to support them. I stand by a 
statement made in an earlier paper: 


2Freud seems however to have believed some- 
thing like this to the end. In his Outline of Psy- 
choanalysis, brief, precise, and calmly stated, he 
still indicates that the core of our being leads to 
conflicts, even to its own destruction, unless some 
means is discovered for its control. “The core of 
our being, then, is formed by the obscure id.... 
Within this id the organic instincts operate... . 
The one and only endeavor of these instincts is 
toward satisfaction . . . . But an immediate and 
regardless satisfaction of instinct, such as the id 
demands, would often enough lead to perilous 
conflicts with the external world and to extinc- 
tion . . . . The id obeys the inexorable pleasure 
principle . . . and it remains a question of the 
greatest theoretical importance, and one that has 


not yet been answered, when and how it is ever 
possible for the pleasure principle to be over- 
come” (2, p. 108-109). 
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I have little sympathy with the rather prevalent 
concept that man is basically irrational, and that 
his impulses, if not controlled, will lead to de- 
struction of others and self. Man’s behavior is 
exquisitely rational, moving with subtle and or- 
dered complexity toward the goals his organism 
is endeavoring to achieve. The tragedy for most 
of us is that our defenses keep us from being 
aware of this rationality, so that consciously we 
are moving in one direction, while organismically 
we are moving in another. But in our person 
who is living the process of the good life there 
would be a decreasing number of such barriers, 
and he would be increasingly a participant in 
the rationality of his organism. The only control 
of impulses which would exist or which would 
prove necessary is the natural and internal bal- 
ancing of one need against another, and the dis- 
covery of behaviors which follow the vector most 
closely approximating the satisfaction of all needs. 
The experience of extreme satisfaction of one 
need (for aggression, or sex, etc.) in such a way 
as to do violence to the satisfaction of other needs 
(for companionship, tender relationships, etc.)— 
an experience very common in the defensively 
organized person—would be greatly decreased. 
He would participate in the vastly complex self- 
regulatory activities of his organism—the psycho- 
logical as well as physiological thermostatic con- 
trols—in such a fashion as to live in increasing 
harmony with himself and with others. (8). 

I have puzzled as to the reasons for the 
wide discrepancy between the Freudian 
view of man’s nature and that which has 
seemed justified by experience in client- 
centered therapy. I have two hypotheses 
which I should like to present for consider- 
ation, though they may seem shocking to 
devoted followers of psychoanalysis. 

First, it appears to me that Freud was 
understandably very much excited by his 
discovery—a tremendous discovery for his 
time —that beneath a conventional or 
“good” exterior, man harbored all kinds of 
aggressive and sexual feelings and im- 
pulses which he had successfully hidden 
from himself as well as from others. This 
discovery was shocking to the culture of 

8Perhaps it is only a difference between early 
Freudianism and the client-centered view. I have 
the impression that most modern psychoanalysts 
hold a view of human nature sharply different 
from Freud’s, but if they have made this explicit, 
I am not aware of it. And present day thinkers 
who have taken their model from Freud, continue 
to hold his dark view. Thus Ludwig von Bertal- 
anffy in a recent article says “It appears that we 
cannot change the béte humaine: we can only 


hope that the brute in man is better controlled” 
(11, p. 87). 
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that period and hence both his critics and 
Freud himself focussed on the “evil” feel- 
ings in man which lay beneath the surface, 
This continued to be the focus even though 
Freud’s own experience with his patients 
must have shown him that once these 
“evil” feelings were known, accepted, and 
understood by the individual, he could be 
trusted to be a normally self-controlled, 
socialized person. In the furore of the 
controversy over psychoanalysis this latter 
point was overlooked, and Freud settled 
for what is, in my estimation, a too-super- 
ficial view of human nature. It was of 
course a much more deeply informed view 
than that held by his contemporaries, but 
it was not so profound a concept as his 
own experience would have justified. 
My second hypothesis would explain why 
Freud did not assimilate this deeper mean- 
ing which he might have perceived in the 
therapy he carried on. It has been my 
experience that though clients can, to some 
degree, independently discover some of 
their denied or repressed feelings, they 
cannot on their own achieve full emo- 
tional acceptance of these feelings. It is 
only in a caring relationship that these 
“awful” feelings are first fully accepted 
by the therapist and can then be accepted 
by the client. Freud in his self-analysis 
was deprived of this warmly acceptant 
relationship. Hence, though he might come 
to know and to some extent to understand 
the hidden and denied aspects of himself, 
I question whether he could ever come 
to accept them fully, to embrace them 
as a meaningful, acceptable, and construc- 
tive part of himself. More likely he con- 
tinued to perceive them as unacceptable 
aspects of himself—enemies, whom know- 
ing he could control—rather than as im- 
pulses which, when existing freely in bal- 
ance with his other impulses, were con- 
structive. At any rate I regard this as a 
hypothesis worthy of consideration. It 
does not, I admit, explain why his fol- 
lowers have continued to accept his view. 
In closing I would like to agree with 
Walker that the view the therapist holds 
of human nature does have consequences 
in his therapy. Hence I believe it is im- 
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A Note on “The Nature of Man” 


portant for each therapist to abstract for 
himself from his own experience those 
trends or tendencies which seem most 
deeply characteristic of the human being. 
I have indicated that for myself man ap- 
pears to be an awesomely complex crea- 
ture who can go very terribly awry, but 
whose deepest tendencies make for his own 
enhancement and that of other members 
of his species. I find that he can be 
trusted to move in this constructive direc- 
tion when he lives, even briefly, in a non- 
threatening climate where he is free to 
choose any direction. 


Received April 17, 1957. 
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The American College Personnel Asso- 
ciation is planning several sessions on re- 
search at the 1958 meetings in St. Louis, 
March 31-April 4. One such meeting will 
present a series of selected papers on re- 
search in guidance and another will deal 
with recent research on the counseling 
process. 


Journal readers who may be interested 
in presenting papers in these fields are 
asked to correspond immediately with Dr. 
Samuel Baskin, Antioch College, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio. 
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The Goals of Counseling 
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The recent counseling literature reveals 
a commendable interest in the theoretical 
problems of the field. Emphasis seems to 
be shifting from a somewhat exclusive pre- 
occupation with technique and attendant 
concerns to the issues which are basic to 
the discipline of counseling. In harmony 
with this trend, it is our hope to highlight 
a constellation of problems which have 
been treated individually by a number of 
outstanding writers in the field but which 
have seldom been drawn to the sharp 
focus of attention they deserve as a clus- 
ter of related problems. 

The purpose of this paper is to be sharp- 
ly inquisitive concerning the basic prob- 
lem of “what are, or should be, the goals 
of counseling?” To put the question in 
slightly different form, “what kinds of in- 
dividuals do we point to as ideal end- 
products of the counseling process?” When 
confronted with this fundamental question 
in the forms in which we have stated it, 
many counselors cannot hide from them- 
selves the vague feeling that this is an 
area beset by ambiguity and sometimes 
by contradiction. In support of this prop- 
osition, we wish to consider a number of 
the commonly proposed aims of the coun- 
seling process. 


Adjustment in Self-Terms 


The goals of psychological counseling 
are most frequently stated in individual 
terms, usually with some perfunctory nod 
in a social direction. The individually con- 
ceived goals of counseling may stress one 
or several aspects of individual adjustment. 
Some clinicians would maintain for ex- 
ample that the goal of counseling should 
be “the adjustment of the individual on 
his own terms.” Stated in this broad 
fashion the achievement of this aim in 


counseling would, on first inspection seem 
to be innocuous, if not exemplary. 

Closer thought would force most coun- 
selors to conclude that the adjustment of 
the individual on his own terms is not ac- 
ceptable as a goal of counseling, if the 
adjustment be too idiosyncratic or anti- 
social. If a counselee should, for example, 
after long counseling suddenly seize upon 
the insight that a circumspect murder is 
the solution to his difficulties, what coun- 
selor would permit the counseling relation- 
ship to be terminated on this note with 
the feeling of happy resolution which pre- 
sumably should come to the counselor 
when a counselee demonstrates clear con- 
viction and self-initiated purpose? 

Again, what of the schizophrenic men- 
tioned by one author who answered the 
question “Have you regained your former 
health?” in the affirmative but who replied 
to a second question “Do you still suffer 
from symptoms which trouble you?” with 
the answer “The birds still speak to me” 
(Curran, 1, p. 1,006). The instance is ex- 
treme and perhaps trivial but the fact re- 
mains that some psychotics may well have 
reached a stage of adjustment, or at least 
an equilibrium, in purely private terms. 
A counselor who honestly felt that the 
final goal of counseling is adjustment on 
a completely individual basis would have 
no rationale for counseling such a person. 


Contentment of the Client 


Some counselors at least in conversation 
lend the concept of adjustment in self- 
terms more specificity by speaking of “hap- 
piness” as the ultimate goal of the coun- 
seling process. Individual adjustment as 
a goal of counseling whether stated in 
general terms or in specific terms tends 
as Kluckhohn (6, p. 139) has pointed out 
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“., . to make a romantic virtue of non- 
conformity and idiosyncrasy.” In evalu- 
ating this type of goal of the counseling 
process we must face the suggestion of 
Dicks (2, p. 3) that those who adjust best 
at a particular time may not be necessarily 
the most healthy or the most creative peo- 
ple in the society. We may sometimes sus- 
pect, perhaps over-cynically, that the per- 
sons who are happiest in our culture are 
not society’s reformers, but people who are 
conservative or even reactionary political- 
ly; not the most tolerant people in a so- 
ciety, but people who are mildly preju- 
diced; not the people of the highest ethi- 
cal sensitivity, but religious fundamental- 
ists in the rigid sense of this term; perhaps 
not even the people who read our research 
monographs, but probably, we may fear, 
those who, when they read at all, address 
themselves to the popular press and to 
semi-authentic novels. 

Another difficulty with the goal of in- 
dividual adjustment as here stated in 
terms of “happiness” is that unless we re- 
treat to some Platonic definition of hap- 
piness, we cannot defend the position that 
all schizophrenics are unhappy or that all 
sexual psychopaths are sad. If happiness 
is the only goal of counseling, we have 
nothing to offer to individuals so twisted 
by common sense standards as these. 

Contentment of the counselee as a goal 
of counseling may be stated in several 
ways. Sometimes this goal is presented in 
terms merely of the reduction of tension 
or the disappearance of disturbing symp- 
toms. The reduction of tension within the 
organism and its attendant manifestations 
we must note first of all is a self-limiting 
goal since completely to rob the human 
organism of tensicn would be to reduce 
it to the level of the carrot or the arti- 
choke. Tension in and of itself defined in 
common sense terins as the psychological 
or physiological effects of unattained goals 
or unmet needs in the organism is not 
necessarily bad. It has been argued on 
Many occasions and with justice perhaps 
that some of the great creative artists and 
Personalities of history may have been 
animated to some degree by what a clini- 
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cian would consider neurotic motivation. 
Without proposing a theory of neurotic de- 
terminism in history, it is still incumbent 
upon us to entertain these instances seri- 
ously in evaluating this point of view. 

The widespread use of tranquillizing 
drugs has been responsible for some wide- 
spread professional skepticism about the 
validity of the thirst for tranquillity in 
many people. Dr. James Hall expresses 
this skepticism succinctly in his frequently 
quoted statement “I don’t look with any 
favor on the society where everybody just 
floats around in his own cup of butter. A 
certain amount of tension and alertness is 
essential to keep things straight in life.” 

Thinking for a moment in terms of the 
reduction of disturbing symptoms as the 
most important manifestation of this goal 
of counseling, we are faced with the argu- 
ment emphasized by Train (18) that symp- 
tom reduction alone is not an infallible 
guide to emotional well-being. It seems 
to be a rather commonly stated point, and 
particularly among analysts, that the “dis- 
appearance of manifest and well-defined 
symptoms can be used as a sign of cure 
in only a limited number of cases” (Knight, 
7). Counselees may suddenly feel much 
improved in the hope that further pene- 
tration into painful areas may be fore- 
stalled. Again, a change in the external 
circumstances or the family environment 
may diminish internal pressures or for some 
other reason the counselee may seem basi- 
cally changed and these gains may be, in 
fact, partly chimerical. 


Psychological Autonomy of the Client 


Sometimes the end goal of counseling 
is described as the establishment of psy- 
chological autonomy within the counselee, 
or again, as the development of “self-per- 
spective” or sometimes the achievement of 
“integration” in the personality of the per- 
son being counseled. These goals would 
seem to be closely related. Once again 
we experience difficulties in the accept- 
ance of this type of goal for the counsel- 
ing process. The person with self-perspec- 
tive is one who is able to stand apart and 
see himself in wide context, according to 
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some authors. Such a person may be “ad- 
justed” to his circumstances or he may de- 
velop a state similar to the social root- 
lessness which Durkheim called “anomie” 
—a person who sees his circumstances as 
basically contradictory, who can pledge 
his allegiance to no cause or to anything 
more elevated than himself. Such a per- 
son might become autonomous in some 
“creative” sense, or a complete Machiavel- 
lian for sale to the highest bidder. 

Dicks (2, p. 5) would seem to espouse 
this particular interpretation of the goal 
of counseling when he subscribes to the 
concept of integration which he character- 
izes in the following sentence, “It involves 
the notion that the personality is the total 
self, not merely to be equated with the 
nice ego adapted to society and reality, 
nor with some deeply hidden other entity 
only found by turning inwards, and that 
the total system can function harmonious- 
ly as a whole.” Even when the concept is 
put in this larger perspective, one can still 
conjure an image of a person more or less 
completely integrated in the service of one 
idea who would not necessarily qualify as 
emotionally healthy by the standards of 
common sense, common observation, or by 
several of the standards previously men- 
tioned. A Hitler, a Mussolini, or perhaps 
even some religious fanatics, may fall with- 
in the perimeters of Dicks’ concept of in- 
tegration, taking the idea in isolation. One 
can conceive, to introduce another exam- 
ple, of a well-mannered, realistic gangster 
totally devoted to his antisocial enterprises. 


Adjustment in Social Terms 


So far we have stressed certain skepti- 
cisms concerning goals of the counseling 
process when stated in purely individual 
terms. Many counselors would be inclined 
to defend goals so narrowly conceived only 
half-heartedly if at all. Most counselors 
would be willing to concede that some so- 
cial components must be included in the 
goals of counseling if they are to be real- 
istic or acceptable. We might have also 
stressed the fact that individually stated 
goals of counseling are probably incom- 
patible with one another to some extent, 
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or at least may be incompatible with one 
another in terms of the individual person- 
ality structure of a particular client. The 
attainment of self-perspective may not al- 
ways be compatible with the goal of hap- 
piness or the reduction of symptoms may 
not always comport with full self-realiza- 
tion. The problem runs deeper than this, 
however. Certainly the substitution of so- 
cial goals for the counseling process in 
the place of individual goals does not solve 
the problem. Clyde Kluckhohn observed 
that “adjustment implies that someone who 
the total goal of psychotherapy because 
“one should respect—and, in the favorable 
case, love one’s culture, while recognizing 
its blind spots. But no one should sur- 
render himself utterly to what is, after all, 
a product of other people and inevitably 
a compromise formation at that” (6, p. 139). 
Dicks (2, p. 4) would seem also to reject 
adjustment to the society as the goal of 
counseling. Dicks feels that this standard 
ultimately implies an attempt to level coun- 
selees down to a norm. He rejects the idea 
that “adjustment implies that someone who 
has revolted and will not play the game 
according to society's rules must be 
brought around to accept his social obliga- 
tions.” Weiss (14, p. 39) maintains, speak- 
ing of the goals of psychoanalytic therapy, 
that it is a misconception that psychoanal- 
ysis aims to adjust the “maladjusted” pa- 
tient to the moral values around him, to 
the code of conventional morality prevail- 
ing in the society in which he lives. 
We must ask ourselves, then, “how con- 
formist should people in a democratic so- 
ciety be, and in what areas should they 
conform?” Even granting, for the sake of 
argument, the desirability of establishing 
some socially acceptable goal as the end 
result of counseling, the problem remains 
“which part of society?” The core values 
of the society are largely middle class. 
People participate in these values in dif- 
ferential degrees. The injunction, “Thou 
shalt not kill” is easiest of observance for 
the man with the low level of aggression, 
or a man who has adequate access to re- 
tributive law to avenge himself—in short, 
a middle class person. The commandment, 
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“Honor thy Father and thy Mother” is 
usually most possible of obedience where 
stable family life exists, largely in the 
middle class. The exhortation “Thou shalt 
not commit adultery” is congenial for the 
person whose married life is rewarding 
and stable. “Thou shalt not steal” imposes 
little frustrating self-restraint on the man 
who participates richly in the things of 
the world already. If we choose middle 
class value standards as the goal to which 
we would socialize our counselees, what 
can we realistically hold forth to the low- 
status person? His way of life precludes 
acceptance of partially nonfunctional mid- 
dle class standards. 

The question finally remains, “Do we 
wish to consign all counselees to the “ideal 
anonymity” of the middle class, assuming 
that such a course were possible?” If we 
argue that we should socialize the coun- 
selee to some group of core values in the 
society, which all groups may subscribe, 
we are confronted by the observation made 
by Lynd (8), Horney (5), and others that 
we have at least two fundamental sets 
of core values in the culture, one set of 
values revolving around the cooperative 
aspects of the society and the other articu- 
lating the competitive values to which we 
subscribe. To attempt to inculcate loyalty 
to both would be to build a neurotic con- 
flict into each person from childhood. In 
fact, it is Horney’s hypothesis that this is 
precisely what occurs. 


The Values of the Counselor as a 
Criterion 
Sometimes, counselors may operate on 
the assumption that the emotional health 
to be sought for counselees is synonymous 
with their own state of emotional affairs. 
Most counselors, confronted with this as- 
sertion, would deny the validity of the 
standard, if only in the interests of modes- 
ty. It may be more significant than is 
commonly recognized, however, as an un- 
conscious standard by which to judge the 
progress of the counseling process. Pelz- 
man (11, p. 56) quotes a statement once 
made by Jules Masserman regarding in- 
ight: “we call it ‘insight’ if we get a pa- 
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tient to see things the way we see them 
and we want him to see them, too.” Gins- 
burg (4, p. 564) recognizing the tendency 
protests against it. He warns, “We must 
be vigilant to avoid thinking that the fail- 
ure of a patient to approximate our own 
value scheme is equated with ill health.” 

Wolberg (4, p. 569) in his discussion of 
the Ginsburg article, suggests that the ten- 
dency of the counselee to pattern himself 
after the counselor may sometimes act as 
an unconscious goal-setting device in psy- 
chotherapy. He says, “No matter how pas- 
sive the therapist may believe himself to 
be, and no matter how objective he re- 
mains in an attempt to permit the patient 
to develop his own sense of values, there 
is an inevitable incorporation within the 
patient of a new super-ego patterned af- 
ter the character of the therapist as he is 
conceived by the patient. There is also 
almost inevitably an acceptance by the pa- 
tient of many of the values of the therapist 
as they are communicated in interpreta- 
tions or direct suggestions, or as they are 
deduced by the patient by his association 
with the therapist. Sometimes these values: 
are not in the best interests of the patient.” 

Marmor (9) has pointed out that a real 
occupational hazard of psychotherapy is 
unrealistic feelings of superiority fed by a 
constant flow of transference admiration. 
These feelings may easily lead the coun- 
selor, semiconsciously, to accept as normal 
and commendable the tendency Wolberg 
discusses. 


General Goals and Combined Objectives 
of Counseling 


Counselors have sought to mitigate the 
limitations of specific goals of counseling 
by, on the one hand, stating the goals of 
counseling more broadly or, alternatively, 
by compiling lists of combined objectives. 
We freely concede that some of the issues 
we raise concerning the goals of counsel- 
ing have been satisfactorily resolved by 
these techniques. Certainly such approach- 
es to the problem attempt to deal with the 
complexities and subtleties of basic issues 
involved. But since we conceive our task 


in this paper like that of Christian Gauss, 
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“To start hares rather than to catch them,” 
it seems appropriate to point out that even 
these thoughtful and generally enlightened 
approaches to the problems of counseling 
aims have not totally eliminated cause for 
concern. If the goals of counseling are set 
too broadly, for example, they stand in 
such need of detail and specificity that 
they become virtually meaningless. 

Shoben (12, p. 81), speaking of counsel- 
ing as it relates to the field of student per- 
sonnel work, suggests as a general goal the 
notion “that the field is committed to the 
development of responsible individuals 
capable of maintaining and advancing a 
democratic society. Its methods involve 
the utilization of interpersonal relation- 
ships and interpersonal communications in 
virtually any way that significantly illus- 
trates and promotes the dual commitment 
to the growth of the individual and the 
furtherance of democracy.” 

We are moved to inquire, on closer ex- 
amination of the statement, “What does the 
word ‘responsible’ mean?” Responsible to 
oneself? Responsible to some standard of 
the good? If so, which standard? Respon- 
sible to society? If so, which phase of so- 
ciety? Consider also the phrase “Individu- 
als capable of maintaining and advanc- 
ing a democratic society.” What percent- 
age of maintenance is desirable, as opposed 
to advancement? What standards should 
be taken to measure achievement? Whose 
theories should be implemented? Those of 
the Democrats, the Republicans, the So- 
cialists, or the Prohibitionists? 

Finally, what of the phrase “a democratic 
society?” Whose democratic society? The 
democratic society of Franklin Roosevelt, 
Herbert Hoover, or the late Senator Taft? 
One is tempted to comment overzealously, 
perhaps, that in terms of guiding the spe- 
cific process of counseling, goals so broad- 
ly stated have about as much relevance 
as would such a phrase as “Man is a gre- 
garious animal.” 

A number of authors have prepared lists 
of combined goals to guide the counseling 
process. The lists presented by Ginsburg 
and Herma (4), Miles, Barrabee, and Fine- 
singer (10), and by Knight (7) constitute 
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representative examples. Knight includes, 
for example, as desirable goals of the psy. 
chotherapeutic process: (a) symptomatic 
recovery; (b) increased productiveness with 
improved disposition of energies in work; 
(c) improved adjustment to and pleasure 
in sexual life; (d) improved, less ambiva- 
lent, more consistent, and loyal interper- 
sonal relations, and (e) achievement of 
sufficient insight to handle psychological 
conflicts and reasonable reality stresses. 
Where lists of goals are compiled, we 
encounter the difficulty that, in the prac- 
tical case of a specific individual, it is 
sometimes impossible to implement all of 
the desirable goals in the counseling proc- 
ess. Then the problem remains “Which of 
these goals should be chosen for imple- 
mentation?” Conceivably, also, in individ- 
ual cases, some of the goals of the counsel- 
ing process may be incompatible with one 
another, in terms of a particular individu- 
al’s life organization. Here the same prob- 
lem arises in slightly different context. 


Conclusions 


At this point, it might be well to enter 
into the record two disclaimers. It is not 
our contention that we have considered 
all of the possible goals of the counseling 
process. There are doubtless other possi- 
bilities conceivable and perhaps feasible.’ 
It is only our hope that we have consid- 
ered representative instances of statements 
of the goals of counseling. 

May we stress, in the second place, that 
it is not our thought that we have com- 
pletely destroyed as reasonable possibili- 
ties the goals of counseling which have 
been considered; nor is it our wish to do 
so. It is not our intention to induce “paral- 
ysis” in counseling psychologists. Rather, 
we seek to support the position that the 
problems of the goals of counseling are 
IThe above list is almost, but not quite, in the 
words that Knight uses and therefore is not en- 
closed by quotation marks. 

2Weisskopf-Joelson (15), for example, urges that 
Pinte co, led to the formulation of a com 
sistent philosophy of life as a goal of counse 
Frenkel-Brunswik (3) suggests “tolerance of am- 
biguity” as a healthy personality characteristic 
in a democracy and by implication suggests it 
as a goal of counseling. 
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The Goals of Counseling 


many and difficult. It is our hope that we 
may elicit a keener appreciation of the ex- 
tent of the many issues we present. Per- 
haps it is our hope, also, to substitute a 
certain seemly humility concerning the 
problems of the goals of counseling in the 
place of an inchoate and pious hope that 
everything will somehow turn out right, 
where such feelings exist in the minds of 
counselors.® 

Finally, then, we would urge close and 
careful attention to the problems of the 
goals of counseling, both at the general 
theoretical level and as they affect the 
progress of the individual counseling case. 
The problems confronting us in this criti- 
cal area are not easy ones. We shall be 
handicapped in arriving at solutions by the 
fact that in psychotherapy we are, to some 
extent, the victims of our disease orienta- 
tion, our bias against value judgments, and 
our contradictory cultural goals. 


Received April 19, 1957. 
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Underachievers 


James Drasgow 
University of Buffalo 


Five years ago Barbara Kirk (2) pre- 
sented a pioneer article in which she gave 
the symptomatology and dynamics of col- 
lege students whose performance was de- 
cidedly lower than their indicated abilities. 
Her publication still represents the frontier 
of our knowledge in this area. The present 
article is an attempt to extend this frontier. 

Kirk pointed out that underachievers are 
unaware of the reasons for their under- 
achievement and that in counseling or ther- 
apy they are characteristically uncommuni- 
cative. This latter consideration makes them 
particularly difficult to work with. The 
reasons or rationalizations they give in de- 
fense of their performances are “unrealistic, 
superficial and largely implausible” (2, p. 
214). On the basis of dynamics, Kirk stated 
that the underachievement satisfies an un- 
conscious hostility motive which is usually 
directed toward a family member who de- 
mands success. 

The Kirk material leads to a logical postu- 
lation of underachievers being unable to 
express directly their hostility toward a 
frustrating person; they use a disguised 
and indirect route which lacks a masculine 
character. This Kirkian postulation was 
corroborated by Kimball (1) who reported 
that her 20 male underachievers in counsel- 
ing and therapy were typically passive, 
feminine, and unable to express negative 
feelings directly. 

The Kirk and Kimball contributions are 
valuable because they help us to describe 
and understand the dynamics involved in 
underachievement. But how much help to 
the client may be provided by this increase 
in our ability to describe him and under- 
stand his dynamics? It may be of great help 
to us but of little aid to him. The principle 
at issue is that diagnosis and “diagnostic dy- 
namics” are not enough; the patient needs 
therapy. What can be done to help the 


underachiever? Kirk indicated that they 
should go into psychotherapy; Kimballs 
report was derived largely from cases that 
had been in therapy. The role of this paper 
is to suggest how the counselor may be of 
help with or without the aid of what might 
be termed psychotherapy. 

During the five years since the Kirk re 
port, the author of this paper has paid par- 
ticular attention to his counseling of under- 
achievers. This has been a_ longitudinal 
study of a few cases rather than the usual 
cross-sectional study of many cases. The 
observations and conclusions contained in 
this article are based on both intensive and 
extensive study of a dozen college students 
whose gross underachievements will be 
come clear as we proceed. 


The Counselor’s Role 


An illustrative case will serve as a satis- 
factory model against which we can com 
pare the characteristics found among the 
others. 


Harry came to college for a premedical program, 
His father wanted him to be a doctor. In the first 
four counseling sessions he mentioned his father 
14 times but without feelings that could be identi- 
fied as strongly positive or negative. Harry’s high 
school average was in the 90’s and his college 
entrance aptitude test percentile scores were also 
in the 90’s. He flunked out in his first year. During 
his hitch in the service he spent many hours in 
libraries and became particularly interested in 
geography and geology. With the Korean GI Bil 
he reapplied for college with the intention to 
major in geology. The college wouldn’t readmit 
him because of his previous academic record. Dut 
ing counseling, several “backdoor” approaches were 
discussed and he finally decided to attend the 
summer school, which requires neither formal 
Arts College admission approval nor degree cai- 
didacy commitments. He took four courses 
received three A’s and a B. On the basis of this 
demonstration of academic promise, he was re 
admitted to the Arts College for the regular col 
lege year to pursue his geologic course. At present 
he has a B average and should graduate this June. 
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Underachievers 


Harry’s case demonstrates how the under- 
achiever may be underachieving in a course 
of study for which he himself has no real 
interest. All our other underachievers were 
in curricula of a similarly alien nature. It 
is therefore postulated that a role of the 
counselor may be to help the underachiev- 
ing client divorce himself from an alien 
curriculum and discover an appropriate 
one. t 
Among the subjects in this study, the di- 
vorce from the frustrating course of study 
often involved suffering through a psycho- 
logica! separation from a frustrating person; 
frequently much time was spent in coun- 
seling with parents. The weaning process 
may be more of a problem for parents than 
for progeny. 

The differences between Harry and the 
other underachievers appeared to be a 
matter more of degree than of kind. For 
example the most singular differences be- 
tween Harry and the others were in the 
degrees of insight and the ability to ver- 
balize a conscious awareness of the frus- 
trating person’s forces. After having flunked 
out, Harry was able to see and say what 
had happened with remarkable insight. His 
insights could have been passed off as ra- 
tionalizations, and indeed may still be in- 
terpreted this way by many counselors 
without a recognition of the dynamics of 
underachievement. 

Judging from the counseling experiences 
with our underachievers, we have found it 
of prognostic value to note the time in the 
client’s life at which the counselor appears. 
If we begin counseling before the client 
has accepted the idea of failure in his alien 
course, the probability of our being able to 
help is small. The client’s feelings of failure 
may appear before, during, or after he has 
officially failed. The actual feeling of fail- 
ure may be prerequisite to this type of 
client's becoming “ready” for counseling. 
It may also be true that the parents are 
characteristically not ready for counseling 
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or weaning until after the official pro- 
nouncement of failure. The time differen- 
tial between client readiness and parental 
readiness consequently often constitutes a 
problem that has to be worked through. 
The underachiever is usually unable to 
reach the point in short-term educational 
and vocational counseling -, here he can ex- 
perience the insight of ident:fying the frus- 
trating person. It may not be a function of 
counseling to help the client reach this in- 
sight; psychotherapy may be the appro- 
priate area. However, it does not appear 
that this insight is necessary for the prog- 
ress of counseling. There was no appar- 
ent difference in the vocational planning 
success of those who had the insight and 
those who did not. Although it is not ex- 
plicitly stated, the studies of Kirk and 
Kimball can be interpreted as suggesting 
that counseling should be interrupted or 
delayed until the client works through this 
problem. On the basis of our cases, such a 
stipulation does not appear to be necessary. 


Summary 


Underachievers often appear to be in 
need of a divorce from an alien curriculum. 
It is evidently not necessary to know why 
a particularly poor program was under- 
taken because educational and vocational 
planning can apparently occur successfully 
without these data. The client’s acceptance 
of failure suggests a favorable prognosis 
and seems to expedite counseling. The per- 
ception of past failure and adjustment to 
a new program is often more of a problem 
for the parents than for their progeny. 
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Early Determinants of Vocational Choice 


Anne Roe? 
VA Hospital, Montrose, N. Y. 


This paper suggests some hypotheses 
about the relationships between early ex- 
perience and attitudes, abilities, interests, 
and other personality factors which affect 
the ultimate vocational selection of the 
individual. Although the writer has drawn 
heavily upon the general literature, as well 
as some of the psychoanalytical studies, 
upon studies of early interest patterns, of 
parent-child relations, and of personality 
differences related to parent attitudes and 
to birth order, data from individual studies 
are not quoted. This is a speculative paper, 
and there is little direct evidence for the 
hypotheses which are suggested. However, 
the writer does not know of any contra- 
dictory evidence and believes most of 
these hypotheses would be relatively easy 
to check. In a paper of this length only an 
outline can be given. 

These hypotheses have been developed 
with reference to the present United States 
culture, including the major variations due 
to gross socioeconomic subdivisions, but 
the author has not tried to consider altera- 
tions which might be introduced by minor- 
ity positions of one sort or another. Differ- 
ences between gross cultural subdivisions 
are Lanse’ differences in percentages of 
incidence of types of behavior, rather than 
absolute differences in kind of behavior, 
and are analogous to the differences in in- 
cidence of different bloodgroups in differ- 
ent races. It is to be understood that these 
hypotheses are intended to indicate major 
trends, and that other variables not men- 
tioned here can be expected to introduce 
modifications in specific instances. 

Let us first consider some general hy- 
potheses with regard to personality vari- 
ables as these are expressed in behavior, 





1Paper read at APA Symposium on Theories of 
Vocational Choice, on September 1, 1956, Chicago, 


and particularly in behavior of the sorts 
that psychologists concern themselves with, 
for example, intelligence, interests, and 
special abilities. Some of the individual 
variation in all of these is undoubtedly 
due to inheritance, to differences in gen- 
etic endowment, but of the extent and pre- 
cise nature of these genetic differences 
we know almost nothing certainly. We 
not only know nothing about probable 
genetic differences in the strengths of basic 
needs or drives, but we have not even be- 
gun to consider this problem. Gross heredi- 
tary differences in such things as specific 
sensory capacities and the plasticity and 
complexity of the central nervous system 
must greatly affect behavior, but beyond 
these it is uncertain how far specifically 
genetic elements are primary factors. 

In this connection the author offers five 
hypotheses, 


Hypotheses on Relation of Early 
Experience to Vocational Choice 


1. The hereditary bases for intelligence, 
special abilities, interests, attitudes, and 
other personality variables seem usually to 
be nonspecific. There may be a genetic 
basis for some “factors” of intelligence or 
aptitudes, but on this there is no clear evi- 
dence. Sex, as genetically determined, also 
involves some differentiation of abilities, It 
is, nevertheless, probable that in most 
instances genetic elements limit the degree 
of development rather than directly deter- 
mine the type of expression. 

2. The pattern sdoniledeatal of special 
abilities is primarily determined by the di- 
rections in which psychic energy comes to 
be expended involuntarily. The statement 
applies also to interests, attitudes, and 
other personality variables, Please note the 
word involuntarily. It is intended to em- 
phasize the fact that the things to which 
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Early Determinants of Vocational Choice 


the individual gives automatic attention are 
keys to his total behavior. The point will 
not be anded here, but the relevance 
of these hypotheses to the relations be- 
tween personality and perception is clear. 

8. These directions are determined in the 
first place by the patterning of early satis- 
factions and frustrations. This is the devel- 
oping pattern of need primacies or relative 
strengths. In the earliest years these are es- 
sentially unconscious, and they probably 
always retain a large unconscious element. 
As noted before, we know nothing at all 
about genetic variability in basic needs, but 
it can be fairly assumed that it exists. 

Maslow’s hierarchical classification of 
needs is the most useful for focussing the 
present discussion (Table 1). 


Table 1 
Basic Needs (Maslow) 


. Physiological needs 

Safety needs 

. Need for belongingness and love 

Need for importance, respect, self-esteem, in- 
dependence 

. Need for information 

. Need for understanding 

. Need for beauty 

. Need for self-actualization* 


*The author would place this lower in the hierarchy 
or handle it as a more generalized need. 

The hierarchical arrangement is impor- 
tant. Maslow’s theory states that higher- 
order needs cannot appear until lower or- 
der needs are at least relatively well satis- 
fied. It seems reasonable to assume that 
higher order needs are of later evolutionary 
development in man and some of them may 
not be well established in terms of species 
evolution. If this is so, it would follow that 
they would show greater variability within 
the species. Lower order needs, on the oth- 
er hand, are essential for the maintenance 
of life, and this permits much less variabil- 
ity in their strength. Differences in the de- 
gree of variability of these needs are of 
significance for us, and it is particularly the 
higher needs with which we are concerned. 
It would also appear that there is some dif- 
ference in the age at which these needs or 
drives may begin to function. By the time 
the healthy child is a few months old the 
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first five are probably affecting his be- 
havior, although in widely varying degree. 

4, The eventual pattern of psychic ener- 
gies, in terms of attention directedness, is 
the major determinant of the field or fields 
to which the person will apply himself. 
This is relevant not only to vocation, of 
course, but to the total life pattern of the 
individual. It determines what sort of spe- 
cial abilities and interests will be predomi- 
nant. 

5. The intensity of these (primarily) un- 
conscious needs, as well as their organiza- 
tion, is the major determinant of the degree 
of motivation as expressed in accomplish- 
ment. This implies that all accomplish- 
ment is based on unconscious as well as 
on conscious needs, but it does not imply 
that these needs are necessarily neurotic. 
There is accomplishment which is a free 
expression of capacity, although this may 
be relatively rare. Accomplishment on this 
basis can generally be distinguished from 
accomplishment on other bases. The rele- 
vance of this hypothesis to eventual voca- 
tional performance is evident. 


It may not be so evident how the pat- 
terns and intensities of these basic needs 
are affected in the first place by the early 
experiences of the child. The following 
three hypotheses are concerned with this 
problem. 


6. Needs satisfied routinely as they ap- 
pear do not develop into unconscious moti- 
vators. Intensity of the need is not a vari- 
able, since it is stated that the need is 
“satisfied.” The fact that the satisfaction 
is gained routinely is important, and it im- 
plies the need to distinguish sharply be- 
tween simple, direct, matter-of-fact need 
gratification and gratification with fuss and 
fanfare, 

7. Needs for which even minimum satis- 
faction is rarely achieved will, if higher or- 
der, become in effect expunged, or will, if 
lower order, prevent the appearance of 
higher order needs, and will become domi- 
nant and restricting motivators. Lower or- 
der needs, of course, require some degree 
of satisfaction for the maintenance of life. 
The hypothesis would .mean, e.g, that a 
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child whose expressions of natural curios- 
ity were thoroughly blocked, would cease 
to be curious. On the other hand, with less 
effective blocking, hypothesis 8 would 
apply. 

8. Needs, the satisfaction of which is 
delayed but eventually accomplished, will 
become unconscious motivators, depend- 
ing largely upon the degree of satisfaction 
felt. This. will , among other things, 
upon the strength of the basic need in the 
given individual, the length of time elaps- 
ing between arousal and satisfaction, and 
the values ascribed to the. satisfaction of 
this need in the immediate environment. 

The last hypothesis is the most signifi- 
cant for this study. It must be understood 
that the forms in which need satisfaction 
will be ultimately sought, in adult life, 
may not be obviously related to the basic 
needs referred to in the hypothesis, All of 
the well-known mechanisms of displace- 
ment, projection, etc. may function here. 
The problem of tolerance of deferred grati- 
fication is linked to such experiences as 
are implied in this hypothesis, 


Patterns of Early Experience with Parents 


Let us turn now to variations in the 
early experiences of children, and in par- 
ticular to differences in parental handling 
of children. We can consider only major 
variations here, and it must be understood 
that the classification used is an arbitrary 
one, intended to delimit, as usefully as 
possible, nodal areas in a series of essen- 
tially continuous distributions. Several lev- 
els of classification are suggested, overlap- 
ping variously. Major behavioral varia- 
tions are presented in outline form below, 
and a figure shows these, together with 
their relation to basically warm and cold 
attitudes of parents, and their relation to 
the outcome in the child in terms of his 
orientation with regard to persons. 

The specific behaviors of the parents are 
of less importance than their attitudes 
towards the child, It is impossible here to 
discuss the relative effect of maternal and 

aternal attitudes, of similarities or dif- 
erences in them. The classification used 
here refers to the dominant pattern in the 
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home, whether shown by one or both par- 
ents. The major subdivisions refer to the 
child’s position in the family emotional 
structure: as the center of attention, as 
avoided, or as accepted. 


A. Emotional Concentration on the Child 

This ranges between the extreme of 
overprotection to that of overdemanding- 
ness. Perhaps a sort of mean between these 
two is the quite typical anxiety of 
ents over a Lest bad, anxiety which in 
the same parents, may be much alleviated 
for the second child, with resulting con- 
siderable differences in the personality pic- 
tures of the two children. 

1. Overprotection. The parent babies 
the ‘child, encourages its dependence and 
restricts exploratory behavior. There’ is 
often concentration upon physical charac- 
teristics and real or fancied “talents” of the 
child. The parents maintain primary emo- 
tional ties with the child. 

2. Overdemanding. The foams make 
heavy demands upon the child in terms 
of perfection of performance and usually 
institute quite severe training. In later 
years they may —_ the child to high 
achievement in school and work. In some- 
what milder forms we may have the sort 
of family status “noblesse oblige” pattern, 
in which development of skills is encour- 
aged but the pattern of skills is a pre 
scribed one. This is very typical of upper 
class families, with emphasis upon devel- 
opment of conceptual as opposed to motor 
skills. Severer forms may blend into rejec- 
tion or may be cover for this. 


B. Avoidance of the Child 

Here, too, two extremes are suggested— 
rejection and neglect. Care below the mini- 
mum adequate amount has well-document- 
ed effects, as studies of orphans have 
shown. Most other studies have few, if 
any, children in this group. Parents provid- 
ing this sort of home do not cooperate in 
psychological studies. (The author would 
not suggest that non-cooperation is  evi- 
dence of this type of care!) Minimal need 
gratification is provided. 

1. Emotional rejection of the child, not 
necessarily accompanied by overt physical 
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neglect. Lack of gratifications is inten- 
tional. 

2. Neglect of the child. This may, in fact, 
be less harmful psychologically than emo- 
tional rejection accompanied by physical 
care, It shades into the next classification. 
Gratification lacks are generally not inten- 
tional. 

C. Acceptance of the Child © 

Children in this group are full-fledged 
members of the family circle, neither con- 
centrated upon, nor overlooked. Parents 
are noncoercive, nonrestrictive, and, active- 
ly or by default, encourage independence. 
The minimum amount of social interaction 
is supplied at one extreme (this may be 
very low) and at the other extreme the 
group approaches the overprotecting one. 
The major breakdown in this group is on 
the basis of the warmth or coldness of the 
family climate. 

1. Casual ac e of the child. Non- 
interference here is largely by default. 

2. Loving acceptance. Noninterference 
and encouragement of the child’s own re- 
sources and his independence may be in- 
tentional, even planned, or a natural re- 
flection of parental attitudes towards others 
generally. 

Relation of Parental Attitudes 
and Need Satisfaction 


Homes in which children are the center 
of attention provide pretty full satisfaction 
of physiological and safety needs, and at- 
tention to needs for love and esteem, but 
gratification is usually not entirely routine. 
The overprotecting home places great em- 
phasis upon gratification, and generally up- 
on immediacy of gratification, which keeps 
lower level need satisfaction in the fore- 
ground. Belongingness, love, and esteem 
are often made conditional upon depend- 
ency and conformity, and genuine self- 
actualization may be discouraged. There 
is likely to be encouragement of any sort 
of any special or supposedly special ca- 
pacities, however. The overdemanding par- 
ent may make satisfaction of needs for love 
and esteem conditional upon conformity 
and achievement, which is frequently ori- 
ented to status. Needs for information and 
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understanding may be encouraged, but 
within prescribed areas, and the same is 
true for self-actualization needs. 

By definition, the next group has major 
lacks in need gratification. Rejecting par- 
ents may provide adequate gratification of 
physiological and safety needs, but refrain 
from love and esteem gratification, and fre- 
quently seem deliberately to withhold the 
latter or even to denigrate the child. Neg- 
lect of physiological and safety needs, but 
not beyond necessary minimal gratification 
is much more tolerable than nal de- 
aaa and deliberate withholding of 
ove. If there is no contrast with attitudes 
towards others in the immediate group 
there will be stultification of the child's 
development in some respects but not dis- 
tortion of it. 

Accepting Bese offer reasonable grati- 
fication of needs. This is unlikely to 
be emphasized in the way in which the 
first group do it, although the extremes of 
the loving subgroup may tend in this di- 
rection. Gratifications will not be delib- 
erately delayed, but neither will delay be 
made disturbing. The major difference in 
the ———- is probably in the way in 
which gratifications are supplied, and in 
the degree of deliberate encouragement 
and gratification of needs, 


Parental Handling and Adult 
Behavior Patterns 


It has been suggested before that per- 
haps the earliest subdivision of direction 
of attention, and one which has significance 
for the whole life pattern of the individual, 
is that referring to persons, and that this 
may be towards persons or towards non- 
persons, The author does not say towards 
persons or away from persons, since away 
from persons may imply defensiveness; the 
term object is avoided since attention may 
go to animate or inanimate nonpersons, 
and because object, in psychoanalytic ter- 
minology usually comes out to mean other 
person. Perhaps primary attention to self 
should be a separate division, or a sub- 
division of attention to persons. (The ex- 
clusiveness with which cae of these atti- 
tudes dominates the attention of any in- 
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dividual is, of course, another variable, 
not taken account here.) 

Possible relationships between these ori- 
entations and parent-child interaction are 
suggested in Figure 1. The next to the out- 
er segment of the circle indicates the prob- 
able orientation of the child in terms of 
persons or nonpersons. The division is sug- 
gested by jagged lines, since it is uncer- 
tain. The other subdivisions were set arbi- 
trarily. 


Anne Roe 


This basic orientation with respect to 
persons later ramifies into patterns of 
cial interests and abilities. The degree of 
social interests is clearly related, and it is 
likely that verbal abilities are associated 
with this, since onal interactions are so 
largely mediated through words. Scientific 
and mechanical interests reach their fullest 
development in those who are concerned 
with nonpersons. 
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Reflection of Early Experience 
in Vocational Choice 


Depending upon which of the above sit- 
uations are experienced, there will be de- 


veloped basic attitudes, interests and ca- 


pacities which will be given expression in 
the general pattern of the adult's life, in 
his personal relations, in his emotional re- 
actions, in his activities, and in his voca- 
tional choice. More than any other aspect 
of life, the occupation usually reflects 
most clearly the coalescence of the genetic 
and experiential variables discussed above.? 

Persons from child-centered families who 
do not develop primary self-concentration 
will still be quite constantly aware of the 
opinions and attitudes of other persons 
towards themselves and of the need to 
maintain self-position in relation to others. 

Persons brought up in rejecting homes 
may develop intense defensive awareness 
of others; if so they will probably have 
aggressive tendencies which may most 
readily find socially acceptable expression 
in occupational terms, On the other hand, 
they may strongly reject persons and turn 
defensively to nonpersons, or they may be 
unaware of other persons as different from 
objects in the environment, so far as their 
own relation to them goes. 

Those from accepting homes may have 
primary interests in persons or in nonper- 
sons; it will not be defensive in either case, 
and it will not carry the sort of uncertainty 
that many in the first group show. 

It is possible to relate these attitudes 
quite directly to occupational choice (Roe, 
1). The major occupational groups dis- 
cussed below can, however, be thought of 
as indicating general patterns rather than 
specific occupational groups. This strength- 
ens the general theory, but makes its rele- 
vance to this symposium less exact. 


2There are clearly exceptions to the usual role 
of the occupation as a focus for attitudes, capaci- 
ties, and interests. In e instances, an avocation, 
or some other aspect of life, serves the same pur- 
pose, 
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This classification has two dimensions: 
focus of activity and level at which the 








activity is pursued. The categories are 
shown in Table 2. 
Table 2 

Categories in Roe Classification of Occupations 
Groups Levels 
E a me p ik Exedenel sad 
: jusiness tract managerial 1. 
III. Organizations 2. Professional and 
IV. Technology managerial 2. 
V. Outdoor 8. Semiprofessional, 
VI. Science business 
VII.. General Cultural 4. Skilled 
VIII. Arts and Enter- 5. Semiskilled 

tainment 6. Unskilled 





Relationships between group categoriza- 
tion and early experience are suggested in 
the outer section of Figure 1. 

Although most of this discussion refers 
to Group rather than Level, Hypothesis 5 
has relevance to the latter category. This 
concerns the degree of motivation. Need 
intensity may affect, within limits due 
chiefly to socioeconomic background and 
intelligence, the level at which the mature 
occupational life is set; it must definitely 
affect the relative position within that level 
which the individual attains, and even 
more specifically the position attained 
within his own occupational group. Most 
of those selecting occupations in Groups I, 
II, VII, and VIII have major orientation 
towards persons as do many, if not most, in 
Group III. Groups IV, V, and VI, are chief- 
ly comprised of persons whose major orien- 
tation is towards nonpersons. More exact 
relations cannot be generally indicated. 
There are, however, some relations which 
are strongly suggested; these are shown in 
parentheses in the figure. Indeed, there is 
some indication that an ordered, counter- 
clockwise arrangement of these groups is 
not untenable. 

Received December 5, 1956. 
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USES Occupational Classification and Minnesota 
Occupational Rating Scales 


Sidney A. Fine 
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In order to do a more effective job of 
counseling individuals as to fields of work 
that suit their potentialities best, it is nec- 
essary to have information of the patterns 
of job requirements to which the signifi- 
cant potentialities can be related. The 
Minnesota Occupational Rating Scales have 
established such patterns in seven “com- 
mon ability areas” for 432 jobs. The United 
States Employment Service has also re- 
cently established patterns of worker trait 
requirements in six trait component dimen- 
sions and descriptive analysis in the work 
performed dimension for 4,000 jobs. Since 
these latter patterns are supposed to serve 
the same purpose as the MORS patterns the 
question is, do they provide the same in- 
formation for the same jobs? 


The Minnesota Occupational Rating Scales 


The Minnesota Occupational Rating 
Scales (Paterson et al., 4) focus on seven 
“common ability areas” of jobs giving an 
estimate in one of four degrees of each 
of these abilities required for the 432 jobs. 
The seven ability areas are as follows: 

Academic Ability. Ability to understand 
and manage ideas and symbols. 

Mechanical Ability. Ability to manipu- 
late concrete objects—to work with tools 
and machinery and the materials of the 
physical world—and the ability to deal 
mentally with mechanical movements. Abil- 
ity to deal with two- and three-dimension- 
al space appears to be basic. 

Social Intelligence. Ability to understand 
and manage people—to act wisely in hu- 
man relations, 

Clerical Ability. Ability to do accurately 
and rapidly detail work such as checking, 
measuring, classifying, computing, record- 
ing, proof-reading, and similar activities. 


Musical Ability. Requires the capacity 
to sense sounds, to image these sounds in 
reproductive and creative imagination, to 
be aroused by them emotionally, to be 
capable of sustained thinking in terms of 
these experiences, and ordinarily to give 
some form of expression in musical per- 
formance or in creative music. 

Artistic—Graphic Ability. Refers both to 
the capacity to create forms of artistic mer- 
it and the capacity to recognize the com- 
parative merits of the forms already 
created. 

Physical Agility. Ability to control bodily 
movements by use of large and small mus- 
cle groups usually involving an element of 
gross strength in such a way that bodily 
movements are closely synchronized, effi- 
cient, and rapid. 

The levels are defined in terms of their 
distribution in the general population as 
follows: For all abilities except Artistic 
and Musical 

A—top 10 per cent 

B—76 to 90 per cent 


C—26 to 75 per cent 
D— 1 to 25 per cent 


For Artistic and Musical 


A—97 to 100 per cent 
B—91 to 96 per cent 
C—25 to 90 per cent 
D— 1 to 25 per cent 


In effect these scales provide a unique 
pattern for each of the jobs. There are 
standardized tests that measure each of 
these abilities in people more or less well 
so that the matching process can be car- 
ried out. Geist (8) has shown that in the 
case of some of these tests “the test“ pro- 
files . . . agreed quite closely with those 


of the scales.” However, the MORS scales 
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USES Occupational Classification 


have limited usefulness mainly because 
they provide patterns for such a small frac- 
tion of the estimated 30,000 occupations 
in the American economy. In addition, 
three of the MORS ability areas—Social, 
Musical, and Artistic—have little practical 
relevance for most occupations. Some of 
the traits and activities involved in per- 
forming successfully in these areas are, 
however, probably involved in a great 
many occupations. 


USES Functional Occupational 
Classification 


This project (FOCP) has used a similar 
approach to the problem of developing pat- 
terns of requirements for jobs. However, 
instead of generating requirements for so- 
called “common ability areas,” it generated 
them in terms of the more fundamental 
traits that are supposed to contribute to 
these ability areas. These traits occur in 
six component areas (Studdiford, 5) as fol- 
lows: Aptitudes (eleven traits), Tempera- 
ments (twelve), Interests (ten), Physical 
Capacities (six), Working Conditions (sev- 
en) and General Educational Development 
(seven levels). 

In addition, a three-part Work Per- 
formed component describes the skills, 
ability, and knowledge requirements of 
the jobs in terms of a relatively small num- 
ber of defined concepts. About 100 Meth- 
od Groups using active verbs, describe 
what gets done; 26 verbs organized into 
a structure of worker functions describe 
what the worker does in relation to Things, 
Data, and People; 500 items organized into 
categories of Things, Services, Knowledges 
name what the worker must know about 
(Fine 1, 2). A nine-level time scale of Specif- 
ic Vocational Preparation completes the in- 
formation produced by raters in the United 
States Employment Service study. 

Four thousand jobs were rated according 
to these components and factors, an 18 per 
cent sample of the Dictionary of Occupa- 
tional Titles. The rating on each component 
for any given job was produced without 
knowledge of the ratings on the other com- 
ponents. A different rater was used for each 
component. 
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Only General Educational Development 
(7 levels), the eleven aptitudes (5 degrees 
for each), and Strength (5 degrees) of the 
Physical Capacities component involved 
scaling of the factors. In the case of the 
Interest and Temperament components, 
only the two factors considered more im- 
portant than any of the other factors are 
indicated. In the case of Physical Capaci- 
ties and Working Conditions only those 
judged as critically required are indicated. 

Can such a variety of data, on the whole 
quite gross, be used to distinguish discrim- 
inatory patterns of requirements among oc- 
cupations? If so, would such discrimina- 
tion be consistent with that of the MORS? 
Is there any difference in the usefulness 
of Worker Trait data over Work Performed 
data for this purpose? 


Procedure in Present Study 


An exploratory study of the FOCP data 
on ten of the MORS jobs determined that 
the Trait data shown in Table 2 could 
provide a basis for making judgments in 
the seven MORS common ability areas. 

It was further determined that the Work 
Performed data plus the Training Time 
data could be used more or less satisfac- 
torily to make a judgment for all seven 
common ability areas. 

Thirty-seven of the MORS jobs for which 
FOCP data were available were then sys- 
tematically selected as the basis for the 
study. Ten per cent was tried for but not 
quite attained (Table 1). 

The Trait data and Work Performed 
data were then set up on separate charts 
without identifying information such as 
code number or title. Four experienced oc- 
cupational analysts were then provided 
with this FOCP information (at different 
times for each set of data) and asked to 
evaluate it according to MORS common 
ability areas and MORS scale values con- 
cerning which they had been previously 
briefed. 


Assumptions 


It was assumed: 


1. That equivalence could be established 
between jobs listed in MORS and FOCP 
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Table 1 
MORS* Jobs and Their DOT? Equivalents Available in FOCP$ 4,000 Job Sample 

MORS Job 

No. MORS Title DOT Title 

1 Accountant, Auditor Accountant, Audit 

ll Apiarist Beekeeper Beekeeper 

22 Aviator Airplane Pilot, Commercial 
81 Blacksmith Blacksmith 

41 Broker No equivalent 

51 Cartoonist—Newspaper, Mag. Cartoonist 

61 Choir Singer Concert Singer 


71 Cobbler 
81 Conductor—Pop Dance Orch. 
90 Deliveryman 
101 Designer—Stage. Settings 
1ll Dry Cleaner, Hand 
122 Engineer, Civil 
181 Engraver, Jewelry-Silverware 
140 Fisherman 
151 Gardener 
161 Hospital Attendant 
170 Inspector, Lumber 
181 Journalist—High Class 
191 Laundry Worker 
201 Lineman—Tel. & Tel. 
210 Manager—Factory 
221 Messenger Boy 
231 Motorman—Elec. R. R. 


240 Oculist 

252 Organist 

261 Patternmaker, Wood 
271 Porter 


281 Professional Musician 

291 Repairman—Mechanical 

800 Retail Dealer—Bakery Goods 
811 Retail Dealer—Drugs & Sundries 
821 Retail Dealer—Groceries 

831 Retail Dealer—Optical Supp. 
840 Salesman—Specialty 

$51 Sheet-Metal Worker—In Factory 
861 Social Worker—Supervisor 

871 Stonemason 

882 Teacher, College 

892 Teacher, Music 

401 Train Dispatcher 

All Waterworks Man 


Shoe Repairman 
Orchestra Leader 
Routeman 
Stage Scenery Designer 
Dry Cleaner, Helper 
Railroad Engineer 
Engraver, Jewelry 
Fisherman Gill Net 
Gardener 

Orderly 

Lumber Inspector 


Reporter 

Flatwork Feeder 

Lineman 

Manager, Industrial Organization 
Mail Boy 

Motorman III 

Oculist 


Organist 

Patternmaker, Wood 

Porter, 

Violinist 

Maintenance Mechanic II 
Manager, Retail Food 

No equivalent 

No equivalent 

No equivalent 

Salesman, Office Machinery 
Sheet-Metal Worker Helper, Aircraft 
Case Supervisor 

Stonemason 

Teacher, College or University 
No equivalent 

Train Dispatcher 

River-Pump Attendant 





* Minnesota Occupational Rating Scales 
7 Dictionary of Occupational Titles (USES). 


t Functional Occupational Classification Project (USES). 


tables on. the basis of DOT codes without 
actual descriptions. This is a fair, though 
not perfect assumption because of the 
common tendency of MORS raters to think 
of broad categories rather than specific 


jobs. Table 1 shows the MORS titles and 


DOT titles and codes used as equivalents. 


2. That appropriate FOCP Trait data 
are available to match with the seven 
MORS ability areas. This was not entirely 
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Table 2 


FOCP Traits Judged to Provide Data Roughly 
Equivalent to MORS Common: Ability Areas 


Common Ability Areas FOCP Traits 


Academic Intelligence (“G” Aptitude factor) 
General Educational Development 

Mechanical Spatial Aptitude 

Temperaments 

Interests 

Temperaments 

Interests 

Temperaments 

Interests 

Hearing (Physical Capacity) 

Seeing (Physical Capacity) 

Temperaments 

Interests 

Hearing (Physical Capacity) 

Seeing (Physical Capacity) 

Spatial (Aptitude) 

Form Perception (Aptitude) 

Motor Coordination (Aptitude) 

Finger Dexterity (Aptitude) 

Manual Dexterity (Aptitude) 

Eye-Hand-Foot Coordination (Apt.) 

Motor Coordination (Aptitude) 

Strength (Physical Capacity) 

Climbing-Balancing (Phys. Cap.) 

Seeing (Physical Capacity) 

Hazards (Work Cond.) 








Social 
Musical 


Artistic 


Physical 





true and recognized at the start. The fol- 
lowing was the preliminary evaluation of 
the relative adequacy of the equivalent 
data: 


Traits 
Academic }Very Good 
Mechanical 
Cleri 
Social Intelligence 
Musical 
Artistic Fair 
Physical 


3. That Work Performed data provide 
satisfactory cues for scaling the informa- 
tion appropriate to various ability areas. 
Experience with interpretation of termi- 
nology suggested that this assumption was 
warranted at least in part. 

4, That appropriate FOCP Trait data 
have been selected for each of the MORS 
ability patterns (Table 2). (This was test- 
ed by inspection and trial and error on a 
sample of MORS jobs other than those 
used in this study.) 

5. That raters are reliable and fully 
trained and competent to interpret Trait 
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and Work Performed data for the purpose 
of assigning MORS scale values. A meas- 
ure of reliability should test this assump- 
tion. 

6. That the FOCP data are reliable. (This 
has been established in previous studies.) 

7. That the MORS scales are a good ref- 
erence base. (Geist suggests satisfactory 
validity.) 

Findings 

Using intraclass correlations, Table 3 

shows that: 


Table 3 


Intraclass Correlations (Product-Moment) of Ac- 
tual MORS Scale Values with Those Assigned on 
Basis of FOCP Trait Data Alone and Work Per- 
formed Data Alone by Four Raters on Thirty- 








seven Jobs 
FOCP 
MORS Common FOCP Work Performed 
Ability Analysis Trait Data Data 
Academic .78 89 
Mechanical 85 84 
Social .76 82 
Clerical 53 40 
Musical 44 92 
Artistic 56 59 
Physical 61 50 
Median 61 82 





1. Degree of agreement among four rat- 
ers on thirty-seven jobs ranged from rela- 
tively low to relatively high. 

2. In general, the highest degrees of 
agreement among raters were in the aca- 
demic, mechanical, and social ability areas. 

3. There was a tendency toward higher 
agreement among raters on ratings made 
from Work Performed data, median .82, as 
compared to ratings made from Trait data, 
median .61., 

Using Pearson correlations, Table 4 
shows that: 

4. The range of agreement of each of 
four raters working from Trait data alone 
with MORS scale values ranged from a 
high of .79 to .88 on Academic, median .83, 
to a low of .27 to .61 on Clerical, median 
43. 

5. The best agreements of each of four 
raters working from Trait data alone with 
MORS scale values was for Academic, .88; 
Musical, .69; and Social, .68. 
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Table 4 
Correlations of MORS and USES Estimates of Job Requirements—Four Raters, 
Thirty-seven Jobs. USES Estimates Based on Trait Data Alone 
Raters 
I II Il IV Range Medianr 

Academic 88 87 85 .79 .79-.88 83 
Mechanical 44 68 54 .69 44-69 57 
Social .60 .69 64 -76 .60-.76 68 
Clerical 40 2T 48 61 27-61 48 
Musical 95 62 42 44 .42-.95 .69 
Artistic 30 .70 sg! By yf .30-.77 54 
Physical 55 50 52 48 .48-.55 52 

Table 5 

Correlations of MORS and USES Estimates of Job Requirements; USES 
Estimates Based on Work Performed and Training Time Data. Alone. Thirty-seven Jobs 
Raters 
I II Ill IV Range Medianr 

Academic 80 17 81 15 .75-.81 79 
Mechanical 64 71 54 82 54-82 68 
Social 54 .68 52 .67 -52-.68 60 
Clerical 39 66 -70 54 .39-.70 54 
Musical 95 95 95 99 .95-.99 97 
Artistic 91 91 ol 81 31-91 61 
Physical 19 59 48 36 .19-.59 39 





Working from Work Performed. data 
alone, Table 5 shows that: 

6. The range of agreement of each of 
four raters with MORS scale values was 
from a high of .95 to .99 for Musical, 
median .97, to a low of .19 to .59 for Physi- 
cal, median .39. 

Table 5 also shows that: 

7. The best agreements of each of four 
raters working from Work Performed data 
alone with MORS scale values was for 
Musical, .97; Academic, .79; and Mechani- 
cal, .68. 

8. There was a slight tendency of indi- 
vidual raters working from Work Performed 
data, range of medians .89 to .97 and me- 
dian .61, to agree more with MORS scale 
values than when working from Trait data 
alone, range of medians .43 to .83 and me- 
dian .57 (Tables 4 and 5). 

9. Where one rater made his estimates 
from both the Work Performed data and 
relevant Trait data for each of the seven 
ability areas, he narrowed his range and 
raised the median agreement with MORS 
scale values (Table 6). 


Table 6 


Correlations of Actual MORS Scale Values and 
Those Assigned by One Rater 


Correlation on Basis of 











Work 
MORS All Trait Performed 
Ability FOCP Data Data 
Analysis Data Alone Alone 
Academic 92 .79 15 
Mechanical .73 .69 82 
Social 87 .76 .67 
Clerical .90 61 54 
Musical 84 44 .99 
Artistic 85 wT 81 
Physical .60 48 86 
Range .60-.92 A4-.79 .36-.99 
Median 85 .69 .75 





Thus in terms of the original questions 
asked the results point to the following: 

The relatively gross data on the various 
Trait components and Work Performed 


components do have discriminatory value. 


Each of the two groups of data provide a 


basis for arriving at judgments about job 
requirements consistent with those arrived’ 


at by the MORS. The Work Performed 
functional data which are less pinpointed 
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to basic job requirements (more general) 
than the MORS special abilities, are as 
good for discrimination as the Traits which 
are more specific (more like pure factors) 
than the MORS special abilities. 

However, the two sets of data, Traits and 
Work Performed, taken together appear to 
be better still than either of them taken 
separately to arrive at requirements con- 
sistent with MORS. Can it be that concep- 
tually both functional data of a generalized 
nature and highly specific Trait data are 
necessary to arrive at adequate insights in- 
to job requirements? 

A final question raised in connection with 
activities of the USES is: Should the clas- 
sification of occupations be in terms of 
both types of data—Functional behavior 
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and Trait—broken down by factors? All of 
these rather vital questions need further 


research, 
Received December 7, 1956. 
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Comment 


Vocational counselors who are not inti- 
mately acquainted with DOT, ORP, MORS 
or similar alphabetical abbreviations of de- 
vices and methodologies for understanding 
the world of work will be puzzled by Sid- 
ney Fine’s study of the relation between 
MORS and the new and fantastically elab- 
orate FOCP. Such counselors ought to beat 
a hasty retreat from any pretense at voca- 
tional counseling or should take a six 
months’ leave of absence and diligently do 
their home work. Fine’s article should shock 
such counselors into becoming aware of 
their deficiency. No longer will familiarity 
with occupational information pamphlets 
suffice. 

For vocational counselors who are know!l- 
edgeable and thoroughly at home with the 
complexities of the world of work, Fine’s 
article will be welcomed as throwing addi- 
tional light on FOCP as well as on MORS. 
As a co-author of MORS, it is, of course, 
gratifying to see it used by Fine as a cri- 
terion against which to validate FOCP. 
Furthermore, Fine’s careful work in trying 
to bring FOCP, in all its complexity, into 
meaningful relations with MORS is, in my 
Opinion, a worthwhile contribution. It is 
also somewhat reassuring to note that the 
more global approach to jobs as represented 


by MORS is fairly closely related to ratings 
based on the more atomistic approach to 
jobs as contained in FOCP. Table 6 which 
gives the results for one rater is especially 
reassuring. One wonders if another table 
giving correlations based on composite 
judgments of three or four or more raters 
would have shown still higher correlations. 

In spite of these reassurances, vocational 
counselors should keep in mind, as Fine 
does, that all the data in both MORS and 
FOCP are gross and only crude approxima- 
tions. Nevertheless, FOCP should become 
a standard reference work for the con- 
scientious vocational counselor. For this 
reason, this commentator was surprised to 
note Fine’s failure to include in his refer- 
ences the basic FOCP reference itself. 
This is as follows: Bureau of Employment 
Security, U. S. Employment Service. Worker 
trait requirements for 4,000 jobs. Washing- 
ton: U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1956, 1-158. $2.25. 

In conclusion, Fine and his co-workers 
in USES are to be commended for their 
heroic efforts in providing such detailed 
information on 4,000 jobs. 


Donald G. Paterson 
University of Minnesota 
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A Holistic Versus an Atomistic Approach to 


Interest Measurement 


Lester A. Cloud, Jr., and Michael A. Zaccaria 
Officer Military Schools USAF 
Lackland Air Force Base 


A recent article (Zaccaria et al., 3) dem- 
onstrated the possibilities of a holistic ap- 
proach to interest measurement. This paper 
contrasted a holistic instrument composed 
of thirty-three subscales with eight atomis- 
tic subtests. In the present paper, better 
controls are exercised, wherein the content 
of the two methods remains the same and 
only the approach differs. 

Traditional interest scales use an atomis- 
tic or elementaristic concept of . interest 
measurement. That is, examinees respond 
to individual items, and interest scores are 
obtained by some numerical composite. In 
the holistic method, the examinees indicate 
their interest for a particular job by re- 
sponding to a job description. In essence, 
each individual states how well he likes or 
dislikes the particular job that is described 
by assigning himself a score on a continuum. 
One obvious difference between the two 
techniques is that in the holistic approach, 
an examinee may reject or accept the entire 
job because of dislike or like for only one 
of the elements. 

The present paper deals with the de- 
velopment and comparison of a_ holistic 
and an atomistic approach to interest 
measurement. More specifically the prob- 
lem deals with: 

1. Developing a holistic test and an 

atomistic test. 

2. Determining the coefficients of equiv- 
alents (Joint Committee, 2) (or equiv- 
alent-forms reliabilities). 

8. Comparing these coefficients. 

4. Relating the two tests and determin- 
ing the amount of common reliable 
variance accounted for. 


Development of a Holistic Test 
and an Atomistic Test 


In order to give a fair comparison of 
the two approaches, the authors attempted 
to select job descriptions for five pairs of 
similar jobs that represent to some degree 
the whole array of job specialties for en- 
listed men in the Air Force. The five pairs 
of jobs selected were: 

Classification Specialist, Personnel Specialist 
Mason and Concrete Worker, Wood Worker 
Auto Repairman, Aircraft Mechanic 
Training Technician, Educational Technician 
Accounting Specialist, Auditor Specialist 

For the holistic interest test, ten short 
five sentence paragraphs were written, one 
for each of the 10 specialties. The Classifi- 
cation Specialist item reads as follows: 

Classify military personnel for specific jobs. 
Counsel airmen on matters affecting individual 
career development. Initiate and maintain personal 
qualification records. Verify data on personnel re- 
ports with, qualification records. Supervise sub- 
ordinate specialists who assign people to jobs. 

Thus, the holistic interest test contained 
ten such paragraphs. To each holistic item, 
such as the one indicated above, the re- 
spondent indicated to what degree he liked 
or disliked the job by marking the appro- 
priate response on a five-choice IBM an- 
swer sheet. He filled in under A if he dis- 
liked the job very much, under B if he 
disliked the job a little, under C if he nei- 
ther liked nor disliked the job or knew too 
little about it to have an opinion, under D 
if he liked the job a little, and under E if 
he liked the job very much. Scores of 1 
through 5 were given; 1 indicating a high 
degree of dislike, 8 being neutral, and 5 
indicating a high degree of like for the job. 
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The IBM answer sheet was self-scored and 
served as a test profile for the respondent. 

In the atomistic interest test, each of the 
five statements of each holistic item was 
randomized throughout the test booklet. 
Thus, the atomistic interest test consisted 
of 50 specific statements to which the re- 
spondent indicated a like, indifference, or 
dislike for the activity. A score for the clas- 
sification specialist was derived by assign- 
ing a weight of +1 for each activity that 
the individual liked, a —1 for each activity 
that he disliked, and a 0 for those activi- 
ties for which he indicated a neutral posi- 
tion. To this score was added a constant 
of 5 in order to do away with negative 
numbers. Thus, for each subtest, an indi- 
vidual could obtain a score ranging from 
0 to 10. 


Procedures and Results 


Both the holistic and atomistic interest 
tests were administered to 82 basic airmen. 
The tests were scored in accordance with 
the procedures outlined in the previous 
section. 

Table 1 gives the distribution statistics, 
coefficients of equivalents, and critical ra- 
tios of the respective coefficients for the 
holistic and for the atomistic subtests. 

Columns M, and SD, give the means 
and standard deviations for the first col- 
umn of subtests for the holistic and atomis- 
tic approaches respectively. Columns M;, 
and SD, give those for the second column 
of subtests. The r,, columns give the re- 
spective coefficients of equivalents for the 
holistic and atomistic approaches, It is not- 
ed that these reliabilities for the holistic 
approach range from .54 to .69, while 
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those for the atomistic approach range 
from .73 to .92. With the exception of the 
pair of crafts subtests, all of these reliabil- 
ity coefficients are significantly higher for 
the atomistic method. Critical ratios of the 
differences between reliabilities for the two 
methods were computed by the z test for 
differences between 1’s (Guilford, 1). When 
a composite is formed by using a pair of 
subtests, the reliabilities of the holistic ap- 
proach, as predicted by the Spearman 
Brown Formula, range from .70 to .82, 
while those for the atomistic technique 
range from .84 to .96. 

Table 2 gives the distribution statistics 
and coefficients of equivalents for the 
holistic and atomistic subtest pairs. When 
these coefficients are corrected for attenu- 
ation, due to the unreliability of subtests, 
the coefficients range from .87 to 1.00, 
showing that a very large proportion of 
the reliable variance of the two approaches 
is accounted for. 


Summary and Conclusions 


In order to compare the holistic and 
atomistic approaches for interest measure- 
ment, the authors developed five pairs of 
short job descriptions, each containing five 
sentences. In the holistic method the re- 
spondents rated themselves on a cluster of 
five statements at one time, whereas with 
the atomistic method, each of the five 
statements of a subtest were responded to 
separately. The statistical results show that 
the atomistic technique yields significantly 
higher reliabilities. The coefficients of the 
holistic approach are probably high enough 
to be used in guidance situations where the 
interest scores are being used in conjunc- 


Table 2 
Distribution Statistics and Coefficients of Equivalents for the 
Holistic and Atomistic Subtests (N = 82) 














Holistic Atomistic 
* 
Composites M. SD. M, SD, Sas . 

a. Personnel 5.92 2.38 7.94 6.380 715 87 
b. Crafts 6.00 2.40 8.17 6.08 83 .98 
c. Mechanical 7.91 2.19 12.57 6.03 89 1.00 
d. Educational 5.88 2.51 7.63 5.59 .76 94 
e, Computational 5.66 2.67 7.85 6.63 80 91 
* Corrected for attenuation. 
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A Holistic Approach to Interest Measurement 


tion with aptitude measures, This is es- 


pecially true if a composite score of two | 


related jobs is used instead of one of a 
single job. In relating the holistic test to 
the atomistic test, it was found that the 
correlations accounted for most of the re- 
liable variance, This, of course, means that 
the holistic technique is measuring about 
the same thing as the atomistic method, but 
with somewhat less reliability. 

The holistic measure has several advan- 
tages over the atomistic measures: 

1. The development or revision of sub- 
tests or complete scales are easily and 
quickly accomplished and do not require 
elaborate statistical analysis. 

2. The subtests have high face or con- 
tent validity. 

8. Unless clusters of subtests are used, 
no scoring of the answer sheet is required. 
If the clusters are used, scores may be ac- 
complished by merely summing the two or 
three scores. 
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The holistic device has two obvious dis- 
advantages: 

1. The reliabilities of subtests are signifi- 
cantly lower than those encountered in the 
atomistic approach. 

2. It is impossible to convert the scores 
on these subtests to standard scores. 


Received October 16, 1956. 
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A Further Study: in the Prediction of 
Interest Stability 


Donald P. Hoyt and James L. Smith, Jr.’ 
Kansas State College 
and Seymour Levy 
Queens College 


While vocational interests show a high 
degree of permanence and stability (Can- 
ning et al., 2; Powers, 7; Stordahl, 8; Strong, 
9, 10, 11; Taylor and Carter, 18; Trinkhaus, 
14; and Van Dusen, 15), it is not uncommon 
to discover individuals with fairly unstable 
interests (Hoyt, 4, and McCoy, 6). Such 
individuals are likely to be young, perhaps 
no older than college freshmen. Since much 
vocational counseling is done with this 
young age group, it is highly desirable to 
identify those whose interest profiles will 
likely change. Attempts at deriving scales 
to predict the stability of interests have for 
the most part met with failure (Hoyt, 4, 
and McCoy, 6). 

The present investigation represents a 
further attempt to identify the probable 
stability of interest profiles. 


Hypotheses 


Since interest development is currently 
considered to be a reflection of personality 
growth (Borden, 1, and Super, 12), it is ap- 
propriate to apply personality concepts to 
the study of interest stability. The notion 
of stability of personality has been linked 
to the concept of integration and consist- 
ency (e.g., Lecky, 5). Accordingly, our first 
hypothesis views the degree of integra- 
tion of interests as a determiner of stability. 

Hypothesis 1. The greater the integration 
of an individual’s interest pattern, the 
greater the stability of his Strong Voca- 
tional Interest Blank profile. 

1This report is based upon the M. S. thesis of 
the second author, completed in 1956 under the 
direction of the first author. The third author con- 


tributed substantially to the writing and suggested 
the first hypothesis. 


Our present level of understanding does 
not permit us to determine the degree of 
integration of interests of a single individual 
in an ideographic sense. On the other hand, 
we may approach the measurement of in- 
tegration nomothetically by employing a 
population frame of reference, That is, to 
the extent that the patterning of an in- 
dividual’s interests is similar to the pattern- 
ing found in a population with integrated 
interests, we would conclude that his in- 
terests are integrated. Assuming _ that 
Strong’s research employed populations 
with integrated interests, then by employ- 
ing his table of intercorrelations we may 
infer the consistency or integration of an 
individual’s interest pattern. 

For example, if an individual scores high 
on a given occupational scale on the 
SVIB, say Dentist, we know from Strong's 
table of intercorrelations that he could be 
expected to score high on certain other 
occupational scales (Physician, Artist, Archi- 
tect) and low on others (Sales Manager, 
Real Estate Salesman). If an unexpected 
pattern occurs (high Dentist, low Physi- 
cian, high Sales Manager) it is inferred 
that the individual’s interests are not highly 
integrated as yet. 

In the assessment of integration on the 
SVIB, we propose two concepts—interest 
direction and interest depth. Direction re- 
fers to the degree of focusing or channeling 
of interests of the high and low scores 
taken separately. Positive direction refers 
to a moving toward (high scores) while 
negative direction refers to a moving away 
(low scores) from specific interest areas. 
Depth refers to the congruency of the high 
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The Prediction of Interest Stability 


and low scores taken jointly. The greater 
depth, the more the directions of interests 
toward and away from specific areas com- 
plement each other. Since depth combines 
the direction measures, we should expect 
it to be the most sensitive index of integra- 
tion and, therefore, the best predictor of 
interest stability. An individual may have 
both high positive and negative direction, 
yet low depth if the directions are orthog- 
onal to each other. 

The following subhypotheses are pro- 
posed: 

a. The greater the interest integration 
in the positive direction (high scores), the 
greater the stability of the SVIB profile. 

b. The greater the interest integration 
in the negative direction (low scores), the 
greater the stability of the SVIB profile. 

c. The greater the depth of interest in- 
tegration, the greater the stability of the 
SVIB profile. 

Hypothesis 2. The greater the consistency 
of response to a core of similar items, the 
greater the profile stability. 

In the case of this hypothesis, it was felt 
that if a core interest concept could be 
identified and if items pertaining to that 
particular concept were analysed, it would 
be found that a stable profile would be 
characterized by consistent answers to these 
questions, whereas an unstable profile 
would not. In other words, for any particu- 
lar core group of items, individuals with 
stable interests will respond consistently, 
whether that response is “Like,” “Indiffer- 
ent,” or “Dislike.” The second hypothesis 
is thus much like the first in assessing the 
direction of interest integration. It involves 
the relationships among étems instead of 
that among scales. 


Sample 


In 1951, Stordah] (8) administered the 
SVIB to 181 sophomores at the’ University 
of Minnesota who had originally taken 
that test in 1949 as high school seniors. In 
1953, Hoyt (4) retested 121 of these stu- 
dents. A total of 176 of the 181 students 
used by Stordahl constituted the basic 
sample for the present study. Five students 
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were eliminated for minor technical rea- 


sons. 
For a part of the present study, 116 of 

Hoyt’s sample were used. Again, five were 

eliminated to facilitate computations. 


Predictive Indexes 


Three indexes were developed in order 
to test the first hypothesis—one for each 
of the three subhypotheses. It will be re- 
called that these hypothesized that inter- 
est stability would be related to (a) positive 
direction of interest—the extent to which 
scales on which the individual scored high 
were intercorrelated, (b) negative direction 
of interests—the extent to which scales on 
which the individual scored low were inter- 
correlated, and (c) the depth of interests— 
the extent to which the individual’s high 
scales were negatively correlated with his 
low scales. 

Each of these indexes made use of a 
matrix of values which was developed 
from Strong’s table of occupational inter- 
correlations (9, p. 716). Weights from +4 
to —4 were assigned to each pair of occupa- 
tions in accordance with the size of their 
intercorrelations. 

To test the first subhypothesis, the Posi- 
tive Direction (Pos. Dir.) index was de- 
veloped as follows: First, the five highest 
occupational scores for the indiivdual were 
identified. Then, by referring to the matrix 
described above, 10 values were obtained, 
1 for each of the 10 possible comparisons. 
These 10 values were summed to yield the 
Pos. Dir. index. 

The second subhypothesis was tested 
with the Negative Direction (Neg. Dir.) 
index. The procedure was identical to that 
for Pos. Dir. except that the five lowest 
occupations were considered. 

An index designated as Depth was de- 
veloped in order to test the final subhy- 
pothesis, Here, each of the five highest 
scales was compared, individually, with all 
five low scales. The 25 values thus obtained 
were summed to yield the Depth index. 

In testing the second hypothesis, namely 
that consistency of response to a core of 
items is related to profile stability, eight 
groups of items were selected for study. 
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These groups were labeled: computational, 
sales, social service, biological science, aes- 
thetic, manual, supervisory, and clerical. 
The identification and classification of 
items was arbitrary and b>-2d on common- 
sense. While it is recognized that the 
method employed may introduce a sizeable 
bias, the alternative would appear to be to 
simply forget about the hypothesis since the 
enormous task of item-intercorrelation, 
underlying a more empirical method, has 
not been undertaken. 

For each individual, the response (“Like,” 
“Indifferent,” “Dislike”) to each item with- 
in each core was tabulated and the modal 
response determined. Two indexes were 
then developed to test the second hypoth- 
esis. The first, hereafter called the Modal, 
involved obtaining a simple count of the 
number of items included in the modal 
response for each core group. The score 
was the sum of these numbers over the 
eight groups. A second index was based 
upon the amount of deviation from the 
modal response. A weight of “one” was 
given to each response adjacent to the 
mode and a weight of “two” to each re- 
sponse two spaces from the mode. That is, 
if L was the modal response, each I re- 
sponse would be weighted “one” and each 
D response would be weighted “two.” These 
deviation scores were summed over the 
eight core groups to yield the Dispersion 
(Dsprn.) index. 

Criteria 

Two criterion measures were employed. 
The first was a measure of stability be- 
tween 1949 and 1958 testings—a four-year 
criterion; the second covered an_inter- 
mediate time period, 1949 to 195l—a two- 
year criterion. In both instances, the meas- 
ure of stability employed was the rank 
order correlation (rho) between the two pro- 
files (converted by the 2’ transformation). 
The validity of this measure has been 
established by Hoyt (4). 


Results and Discussion 


The major hypotheses were tested by 
means of correlational analyses. Table 1 
presents the complete inter-correlation 
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matrix for the intermediate (two-year) cri- 
terion and the five predictive indexes. 


Table 1 


Intercorrelations Between Predictive Indexes and 
Two-Year Criterion Measure Using 176 Subjects 








Pos. Neg. 

Dir. Dir. Depth Modal Dspm, 
2-yr. 
Criterion .243** .202** —.828** .090 —.152* 
Pos. Dir. — .174* —.413** .061 —.142 
Neg. Dir. — —453** .160 —.069 
Depth — —.100 .038 
Modal — —.043 





«Significant at 01 level. 
The essential tests of the two major hy- 
potheses are found in the first line of this 
table. Other correlations are presented as 
a matter of general interest; they were later 
used in computing multiple correlations. 

The first hypothesis was supported as 
all three indexes were significantly related 
to the criterion. Although the correlations 
were not of a startling magnitude, they 
did indicate that there was less than 1 
chance in 100 that the “true 7” is zero. 

The statistical test was less conclusive 
regarding the second major hypothesis. 
While the Dispersion index correlated sig- 
nificantly with the two-year criterion at the 
.05 level of probability, the Modal index 
correlation was not significantly different 
from zero. Although the directions of these 
correlations were as predicted, the magni- 
tude of the obtained 1’s were so unimpres- 
sive that we may tentatively reject the sec- 
ond hypothesis. 

In Table 2 the two major hypotheses are 
tested against the four-year criterion, the 
more critical test of the hypotheses. 


Table 2 
Partial Table of Intercorrelations Between Predic- 
tive Indexes and Four-Year Criterion Measure 
Using 116 Subjects 








Pos. Neg. 

Dir. Dir. Depth Modal Dspm. 
4-yr. 
Criterion .202** .243** —.373** .093 —.100 
Pos. Dir. .280** —525%* — _ 
Neg. Dir. —.472** —_ - 





**Significant at .01 level. 
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Again the Direction and Depth indexes 
correlated significantly with the criterion 
and thus offered confirmation of the first 
hypothesis. These data appear more clear- 
ly to substantiate the earlier conclusion re- 
jecting the second hypothesis. 

A perusal of Tables 1 and 2 leads to 
certain other conclusions. While the Posi- 
tive and Negative Direction measures pre- 
dicted interest stability about equally well, 
the Depth measure had a higher correla- 
tion with the criteria. The Direction meas- 
ures appear to predict the two- and four- 
year criteria equally well. The Depth 
measure, however, predicted the four-year 
criterion better than the two-year criterion, 
although not significantly so. These data 
support our original notion that the Depth 
measure should be the most sensitive in- 
dex of integration and, thus, the best pre- 
dictor of interest stability. 

The predictive indexes of Direction and 
Depth were only slightly (albeit, signifi- 
cantly) intercorrelated. This suggested that 
a judicious combination of the indexes 
might lead to an improved prediction of the 
criteria. Multiple correlations between the 
predictors and the two-year and four-year 
criteria were computed. The resultant R’s, 
304 and .380 respectively, were not a 
significant improvement over the zero order 
t's obtained between the Depth measure 
and the criteria (—.328 and —.373). 

To describe further these relationships, 
the sample was subdivided into groups of 
high, average, and low interest stability 
on the basis of the four-year z’ figure and 
mean scores on the predictive indexes were 
computed. A count was made of the num- 
ber of individuals in the low stability group 
who reached or exceeded the mean of the 
high group, and vice versa. For the Pos. 
Dir., Neg. Dir., and Depth indexes these 
per cent figures were 25.6 and 31.6, 36.4 
and 31.6, and 17.9 and 21.1 respectively. 


Discussion 


None of the variables found to have sta- 
tistically significant correlations with the 
criteria could be said to have practical sig- 
nificance. That is, the correlations and the 
extent of overlap of distributions were all 
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of such a magnitude that little could be 
inferred about the probable interest sta- 
bility for any given individual from con- 
sideration of his integration indexes. 

The significant findings, using the popu- 
lation measure of integration, suggest sever- 
al other hypotheses and considerations for 
future research. Since positive intercorrela- 
tions among high scores are related to sta- 
bility, and since, by definition, positive in- 
tercorrelations are found within “interest 
families” one would expect that the pres- 
ence of “primaries” would be related to 
stability of interest. (A primary in the pres- 
ent context would be a positive direction 
of interest.) A related hypothesis is that the 
greater the variance of interest scores, the 
greater the stability of the interest profile. 
High variance would appear to be a neces- 
sary, but not sufficient, condition for sta- 
bility. Darley and Hagenah’s suggestion 
(8) regarding the importance of the “re- 
ject” pattern may thus have implications 
for the stability of the profile. While the 
presence of both primaries and rejects im- 
plies high variance, it likely would imply 
high profile stability only when these pat- 
terns are found to be complementary to 
each other. 

Further exploration and refinement of 
the integration measures seems worthwhile 
considering the practical counseling impor- 
tance of identifying stable and unstable in- 
terest patterns. Among such studies would 
be a replication of the Strong intercorrela- 
tions which provided basic data for the 
method, the better assignment of weights 
for handling the intercorrelations, and the 
empirical determination of the minimum 
number of high and low scores necessary 
for maximum discrimination. Further re- 
search might eventuate in the development 
of norms for estimating the degree of sta- 
bility of the profile. Such empirical investi- 
gations, should, however, be coordinated 
with a systematic theoretical attack on the 
problem of interest stability. 

Our results suggest that the earlier an 
individual’s interest patterning resembles 
those found in the general adult population, 
the greater the stability of his interest pat- 
terns over time. This would imply such 
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concepts as speed and nature of socializa- 
tion and the adoption of social roles would 
be applicable to the understanding of in- 
terest stability. That is, stability is depend- 
ent upon integration of interests and in- 
tegraticn is associated with socialization. 
A conceptualization of the socialization 
process suggests some variables for further 
study. The lack of appropriate role models 
and the failure to internalize role expecta- 
tions might be factors affecting the indi- 
vidual’s degree of integration. 

Several hypotheses may be derived from 
this conceptualization. (a) To the extent 
that low intellectual ability means less 
ability to internalize, it may be associated 
with low interest stability. (b) Assuming 
that emotional disturbance is related to 
ability to internalize, then the greater the 
emotional disturbance, the less the interest 
stability. (c) Assuming that persons exper- 
iencing social environments vastly different 
from Strong’s criterion groups (upper mid- 
dle class) have internalized inappropriate 
role models, we would predict poor integra- 
tion of interests for such individuals.” (“In- 
appropriate” here refers to roles differing 
from the cultural norm represented by 
Strong’s men-in-general group. This sug- 
gests a major limitation of the present 
study—the class bias of our integration 
measure.) 

The basic limitation in the present ap- 
proach is our inability to establish indi- 
vidual criteria for interest integration. The 
use of the population frame of reference 
means that individuals with relatively 
unique (socially uncommon) but stable pat- 
terns of interests are misclassified and pre- 
dicted as unstable. This is a likely explana- 
tion for some of the “misses” found in this 
study. That some persons with low profile 
stability nevertheless had a high degree of 


2Possibly the OL key serves a useful differentiat- 
ing function here. We hypothesized a closer re- 
lationship een our integration measures and 
interest stability for those students who obtained 
OL scores above 55 as comp to those with 
OL’s below 45. Calculation of these relations re- 
sulted in ‘the following: r between Depth index 
and two-year criterion measure for subjects (V = 
51) whose OL scores are above 55 is —.58, for. 
feet Seni Gustercanti erat mreare r is 


Donald P. Hoyt and James L. Smith, Jr. 


integration when initially tested emphasizes 
the need for learning under what condi- 
tions interest patterns may change. Possibly 
the notion of changed roles may be applied 
here. While the present practical signifi- 
cance of our findings is not great, they 
nevertheless may provide an impetus and 
a direction for future research in this theo- 
retically and socially important area. 
Summary and Conclusions 

This study investigated two major hy- 
potheses derived from personality concep- 
tions concerning the prediction of the sta- 
bility of vocational interests as measured 
by the Strong Vocational Interest Blank. 
The sample used for this study was 176 of 
the 181 students used by Stordahl (8). 
These students were originally tested on 
the SVIB in 1949 as high school seniors. 
Stordahl retested them in 1951 as college 
sophomores. For a portion of the experi- 
ment, 116 of these students who were tested 
for a third time in 1953 by Hoyt (4) com- 
posed the sample. 

Two criteria of stability were employed. 
The first was the z’ equivalent of the rank 
order correlation between 1949 and 1951 
profiles. The second was the same measure 
applied to 1949 and 1958 profiles. Earlier 
work had established the z’ index as a valid 
indicator of interest stability. 

Three, predictive indexes based on the 
intercorrelation of Strong scales were de- 
veloped to test the first hypothesis. 

Hypothesis 1. The greater the integra- 
tion of an individual's interest pattern, the 
greater the stability of the SVIB profile. 
Three specific subhypotheses were derived 
from this. 

a. The greater the interest integration 
in the positive direction (high scores), the 
greater the stability of the profile. 

b. The greater the integration in the 
negative direction (low scores), the greater 
the stability of the profile. 

c. The greater the depth of interest in- 
tegration (congruency of high and- low 
scores), the greater the stability of the 
profile. 

The first hypothesis was supported. A 
statistically significant relationship was es- 
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tablished between each of the three pre- 
dictive indexes and both criteria. However, 
the magnitude of the relationship between 
the predictive indexes and the criteria was 
unimpressive. Coefficients of correlation 
varied from .20 to .37. Overlap varied from 
18 per cent to 36 per cent. Optimally com- 
bining the three predictive variables 
through the multiple correlation method 
did not substantially increase their rela- 
tionship to the criteria. 

The index designed to measure the depth 
of interests integration was consistently 
most closely related to the criteria and 
predicted four-year stability slightly more 
accurately than two-year stability. 

Two predictive indexes based on an a 
priori analysis of items were developed to 
test the second hypothesis. 

Hypotheses 2. The greater the consist- 
ency of response to a core of similar items, 
the greater the profile stability. 

The second hypothesis was largely un- 
substantiated by the data. In general, the 
trend of the results was in line with the 
hypothesis, but statistical significance (and 
practical significance) was lacking. 

Some suggestive hypotheses were offered 
relating interest stability and integration 
with concepts of socialization. 

Received August 16, 1956. 
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Psychologists, in repeated efforts (for 
example, Kelly and Fiske, 8 and Shoe- 
maker and Rohrer, 6) to verify the com- 
monly held belief that individuals do their 
best work in those things they like best, 
have examined the correlational relation- 
ships between the Strong Vocational Inter- 
est Blank and scholastic achievement. The 
relationship trend is in most instances in 
the positive direction, but too small to be 
of value in predicting achievement. Since 
ability is so strongly related to academic 
achievement and could obscure any contri- 
bution measured vocational interest might 
make to the prediction of that achievement, 
other investigators (for example, Dvorak, 2 
and Segel, 5) have studied the relationship 
between achievement and interest with 
ability controlled by various methods. They 
also report conflicting results. In this study 
the relationships between achievement and 
interest are again investigated with the 
ability factor controlled by various methods, 
but with particular emphasis on those 
methods which produced results in previous 
studies that were controversial. 


Method 

Sample 

The sample consisted of 296 premedical 
male students entering the University of 
Minnesota as freshmen in the fall quarters 
of 1949, 1950, and 1952. These students 
were identified by selecting those who de- 
clared that premedicine was their major at 
the time of registration and whose grade 
transcripts confirmed their taking a pre- 
medical sequence. These particular years 
were chosen because during these years, the 


~~ IThis research is based on a portion of the 
author’s doctoral dissertation which was under the 
direction of D. G. Paterson. 


freshmen in the College of Science, Litera- 
ture, and Arts were given the Strong Voca- 
tional Interest Blank (SVIB) prior to en- 
trance. Premedical rather than medical stu- 
dents were chosen for the study because 
they are a much less homogeneous group 
and there would be a greater likelihood for 
any relationships that might exist between 
interest and achievement to emerge. Fur- 
ther, it was believed that first quarter pre- 
medics would have less motivation to fake 
or try to “look good” on SVIB than would 
more advanced students whose entrance to 
medical school was under consideration. 


Procedure 

The first part of the study was concerned 
with zero order correlations of the criterion, 
first quarter premedical honor point ratio 
with the following five predictors: the 
Physician key of SVIB; American Council 
of Education Psychological Examination, 
Form 47, (ACE ’47); Ohio State Psychologi- 
cal Examination, Form 22, (OSPE 22); Co- 
operative English Test, Form S, (Coop Eng 
S); and High School Rank, (HSR). Inter- 
correlations between the predictors, a mul- 
tiple correlation, and a multiple regression 
equation were calculated. Samples for the 
three years were combined after appro- 
priate tests revealed that the variances were 
homogenous, and there were no significant 
differences among the means of the three 
groups for each of the variables. 

In the second part of the study, ability 
was controlled experimentally using a 
method similar to that of Dvorak (8), whose 
study had in part instigated this investiga- 
tion because of certain trends she reported. 
The method was to determine whether at a 
given ability level there was a significant 
difference in mean honor point ratio for 
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first quarter premedical students whose in- 
terests strongly resembled those of success- 
ful physicians as contrasted with those 
whose interests were dissimilar. A brief 
description of the procedure will make this 
clearer. All of the data on the variables de- 
scribed above were punched into IBM 
cards. Primary sorts were run by letter 
score on the Physician key on SVIB, and 
another sort within these letter scores by 
decile and quartile rank on both ability 
measures, ACE °47 and OSPE 22. Mean 
fall quarter honor point ratio was calculated 
for each of these deciles or quartiles by 
Strong letter grade. The procedure was re- 
peated, but the primary sort was made on 
the basis of patterns in the Biological 
Science Group or Group I which were 
judged by a method similar to that sug- 
gested by Darley (1). The significance of 
the differences between mean honor point 
ratios at a given ability level was tested 
for a number of comparisons, such as, be- 
tween those scoring A and B+ on the 
Physician key as contrasted with those 
scoring C+ and C. A number of combina- 
tions were tried in the comparisons since it 
is obvious that with the size of the total 
sample and the refinement of the sort, the 
number of cases in some cells would be 
so small that any statistical testing of the 
differences was not indicated. 

The third and last approach used in this 
investigation was one in which there was 
control of what might be called differential 
achievement. Segel’s (5) method and find- 
ings were such that this approach appeared 
worthy of further investigation. Both Strong 
(7) and Segel (5) have pointed out the logic 
of correlating differential grades in college 
courses with keys on the Strong since these 
are measures of differential interests. In this 
part of the study the differences between 
honor point ratios in two college subjects 
were correlated both with the difference 
between two keys on the Strong and with 
the Physician key. It was assumed that in 
subtracting one course grade from another 
the whole complex of grade getting ability 
probably representing academic ability, a 
tumber of personality factors such as drive 
to get good grades, and study skills—would 
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be removed. Any differences between 
grades could then be associated with an- 
other factor which could be interest. Ob- 
viously, it was assumed that there were 
relationships between occupational keys on 
the Strong and a liking for certain college 
courses, as, for example, it would be as- 
sumed chemistry would be liked by those 
who scored high on the Chemist key, and 
English by those on the Author-Journalist 
key. This assumption led to the selection of 
certain comparisons to be tested. For ex- 
ample, English honor point ratio was sub- 
tracted from Zoology honor point ratio and 
the differences correlated with ratings on 
Physician key. 

One other problem became apparent be- 
fore the analysis was made. The Strong 
keys themselves are correlated. For ex- 
ample, since the correlation between the 
Physician and Author-Journalist keys is 
.52 according to Strong (7), the interests of 
physician might also contribute to higher 
grades in English because of the correla- 
tion even though a student has an A score 
on Physician but not on Author-Journalist. 
In order to evaluate this possibility, a trial 
was run in which rank order correlations 
were calculated between differences in 
honor point ratios in certain subjects and 
differences in standard scores on corres- 
ponding keys on the SVIB. These results 
gave no indication of any relationship. Con- 
sequently, findings which seemed worthy 
from a preliminary investigation, in which 
rank order correlations were calculated be- 
tween differences in honor point ratios and 
standard score on the Physician key, were 
investigated further. The statistical tech- 
nique used was that suggested by Lee and 
Segel (4). 


Results and Discussion 


In the calculation of the multiple regres- 
sion equation, certain preliminary findings 
emerge which may be of some interest. For 
example, the intercorrelations among the 
predictors and the correlations of the pre- 
dictors with the criterion which are re- 
ported in Table 1 are of magnitudes similar 
to those reported frequently in the research 
literature. The correlations of the variables 
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Table 1 
Intercorrelations 
N = 259 
Strong High School ACE, 1947 OSPE, Eng. Coop, Fall Quarter 
Physician Rank Form Form 22 Form S HPR | 
Strong Physician 
High School Rank .03 
ACE, 1947 Fom —.04 .35** 
OSPE, Form 22 —.27** Sit? .26** 
Eng. Coop, Form S_.O1 44** 58** By} Mad 
Fall Quarter HPR —.06 Bs pine .40** or 48** 





**Significant at .01 level. 


with the Physician key are generally small, 
except for that with OSPE which is signifi- 
cant at the 1 per cent level. Obviously, be- 
fore any significance could be attached to 
such a finding, it should be tested with 
cross validation techniques. The final form 
of the regression equation is 

Z = .8518X, + .0081X; + .0010X, — 1.9488 
where Z = predicted fall quarter honor 
point ratio of premedical students, X, = 
HSR, X,; = ACE ’47 raw score and X, = 
OSPE 22 raw score. It should be pointed 
out that X, is for transformed high school 


rank, or rank expressed in z-scores and not 
percentiles. 

As has been already indicated, in that 
portion of the study in which the relation- 
ship between interest and achievement was 
examined with ability controlled experi- 
mentally, several combinations were tried 
and statistical tests, F-test for homogeneity 
of variance and t-test for statistical reliabil- 
ity of means, were applied when feasible. 
Of the many comparisons that were made, 
two have been selected for reporting, be- 
cause they give not only a good example of 


Table 2 
F-test and t-test Comparisons on Mean Honor Point Ratio for Premedics with A and B+ vs Those with 
C+ and C Ratings on the Strong Physician Key at Each Quartile on the American Council of Education 
Psychological Examination, 1949, 1950, and 1952 Samples 





A and B+ on Physician Key 


C+ and C on Physician Key 














Quartile F t 

Rank on ACE Mean Variance Mean Variance 
N HPR on HPR N HPR on HPR 

76-100 70 1.57 510 41 1.74 530 1.04 "1,14 

51-75 23 1.25 516 18 1.538 382 1.55 —1.87 

26-50 18 .98 898 8 1.18 282 1.41 — 

1-25 5 57 391 5 92 267 1.47 —.98 

Table 3 


F-test and t-test Comparisons on Mean Honor Point Ratio for Premedics with A and B+ vs Those with 
C+ and C Ratings on the Strong Physician Key at Each Quartile on the Ohio State Psychological Ex- 
amination, 1949, 1950, and 1952 Samples 





A and B+ on Physician Key 


C+ and C on Physician Key 








Quartile F t 
Rank on Ohio Mean Variance Mean _—s* Variance 
N HPR on HPR N HPR on HPR } 
76-100 27 2.04 251 22 1.90 504 2.00 + .83 
51-75 43 1.84 547 19 1.67 554 1.01 —1.61 
26-50 28 1.04 419 17 1.20 283 1.48 — 89 
1-25 14 86 808 10 181 .194 1.59 2117 





*Significant at .05 level. 
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the method used, but also present results 
which are representative of all the find- 
ings. Table 2 gives mean honor point ratio 
comparisons for premedics with various 
scores on the Strong, at experimentally con- 
trolled ability levels on ACE ’47, and Table 
3 gives similar comparisons with OSPE 22 
used as the ability measure. It should be 
pointed out that the minus sign on the 
t-tests in the tables indicates that those 
students with the C or C-+ ratings on the 
Physician key on the Strong had a higher 
mean honor point ratio than did those 
students with A and B-+- ratings on the key; 
that is, the results are in the direction op- 
posed to the hypothesis. 

If all of the results are reviewed, no dif- 
ferences were found to be significant in the 
positive direction. Two differences were 


significant in the negative direction, one at 


the 5 per cent level and the other at the 
10 per cent level. Of 112 comparisons made, 
78 were in the negative direction, 29 in the 
positive, one showed no difference, and in 
9 there were insufficient data. The majority 
of the differences were in the negative di- 
rection. The conclusion must be drawn that 
even with ability controlled, there is no evi- 
dence that vocational interest is related to 
or contributes to achievement. Although no 
statistical test of the significance of the di- 
rection of signs was available, it appears 
that persons with low scores on the Physi- 
cian key tend to get better grades than 
those with high scores at a given level of 
ability. The data do not support the trend 
found in data of Dvorak (2). 

In that part of the study in which dif- 
ferential achievement was correlated with 
score on Physician key on the Strong, a 
preliminary study was done by calculating 
rank order correlations on three smaller 
samples to identify which relationships sug- 
gested further study. The results of this 
study are presented in Table 4. 

These relationships are certainly not im- 
pressive. If the differences between the 
English honor point ratio and each of 
mathematics, zoology, and chemistry are 
correlated with Physician key, in no one of 
the three samples used does a rank order 
correlation emerge which is greater than 
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Table 4 
Rank Order Correlations between Differences in 
Honor Point Ratio and Physician Key on the Strong 








Rho Rho Rho 
Sample Sample Sample 
Variables I Il 
1949 1949 1950 
N=80 N=30 N=45 
Mathematics-English —.04 05 —.01 
Zoology-English .08 23 10 
Chemistry-English ll 21 15 
Zoology-Mathematics O01 82 17 
Chemistry-Mathematics 15 23 .20 
Zoology-Chemistry —.03 21 —.05 
Zoology-Social Science 16 sot . 25°" 
Chemistry-Social Science 24 12 .39*** 


Mathematics-Social Science .08 28 12 


t= .90. 
**Significant at .10 level. 
***Significant at .01 level. 


would occur by chance. Of all of the 
combinations reported in Table 4, the only 
ones that appear promising at all were the 
last three, those in which honor point ratio 
in social science courses was removed. Lee 
and Segel’s (4) equation which represents 
the correlation between the Strong Physi- 
cian key and the difference between honor 
point ratios for two subjects was used. The 
total sample from the two years in which 
all data were used is 109. 

In Table 5, the means, standard devia- 
tions, and certain correlations are reported. 


Table 5 


Means, Standard Deviations, and Correlations 
of SVIB Physician Key and Social Science, 
Zoology, Chemistry, and Mathematics HPR’s 











N = 109 
r ft 
Social Physi- 
Science cian 
Variable Mean SD HPR_ Key 
Strong 
Physician Key 36.8 11.8 —.22* 
Social Science HPR 2.18 63 —.22* 
Zoology HPR 1.96 St Aa 05 
Chemistry HPR 1.93 a0 AE 01 
Mathematics HPR_ 1.69 72 88** —.12 





*Significant at .05 level, 
**Significant at .01 level, 


It will be noted that the correlations of the 
social science honor point ratio with that 
of zoology, chemistry, and mathematics ap- 
pear to be of equal magnitude. As for the 
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zero order correlations between the Physi- 
cian key and the individual course honor 
point ratios, these are of about the same 
magnitude as that with total honor point 
ratio, or —.06. Three of these correlations 
are no larger than one would expect by 
chance. This raises the question of whether 
correlation of honor point ratios of individ- 
ual courses with an interest key is a more 
meaningful approach than the use of total 
honor point ratio. 

The final computation was the correla- 
tion of differences in honor point ratios 
with the Strong key. These are presented 
in Table 6. The correlations now take on 


Table 6 


Correlations between Differences in Honor Point 
Ratios for Individual Courses and the 
Strong Physician Key 








N = 109 
Honor. Point Ratios r 
Zoology HPR-Social Science HPR 21° 
Chemistry HPR-Social Science HPR .21* 


Mathematics HPR-Social Science HPR .06 
*Significant at .05 level. 





a different magnitude than those in Table 
5. They are all positive and the first two 
are significant at the 5 per cent level. 
There is thus some evidence, although 
not marked, that a relation does exist be- 
tween scholastic achievement in a given 
curriculum and a related key on the Strong. 
This relation becomes evident when differ- 
ences in honor point ratios are correlated 
with Strong keys and does not emerge when 
total honor point ratio or honor point ratio 
in a given course is related to the Strong. 
The relation does not emerge when the 
effect of ability on achievement is removed, 
Apparently the complex of grade getting 
ability has to be removed before the effect 
of interest on achievement can be isolated. 


Vivian H. Hewer 


Summary and Conclusions 


Premedical students at the University of 
Minnesota were ‘used in this investigation 
of the interrelationships between vocational 
interest, achievement, and ability: Magni- 
tudes of zero order correlations between 
variables SVIB, ACE "47, OSPE 22, Coop 
Eng S, and HSR and the criterion, first 
quarter honor point ratio, were similar to 
those previously reported. At experimental- 
ly controlled levels of ability as measured 
on ACE ’47 and OSPE 22, no differences 
were found in the achievement of a group 
of premedical students with interests simi- 
lar to successful physicians as contrasted 
with those with dissimilar interests. The cor- 
relations between score on Physician key 
of SVIB and differences in honor point 
ratios for certain courses are significant at 
the 5 per cent level, suggesting some re- 
lationship between interest and achieve- 
ment when a general achievement level is 
controlled. 

Received December 5, 1956. 
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Using the MMPI in Marriage Counseling 


Robert J. Swan? 
Roseville, Minnesota, Public Schools 


Reports on the use of standardized per- 
sonality inventories in marriage counseling 
have been few in number in the last dec- 
ade. There seems to be general agreement 
in the literature concerning the importance 
of diagnostic procedures in approaching 
the personality aspects of marriage coun- 
seling cases, but the use of group tests 
seems to have hit a calm in the sea of 
clinical inference. ° 

This calm apparently has developed 
from the results of various investigations 
which have indicated a low statistical re- 
lationship between various inventories 
and adjustment factors within marriage. 
In questioning the results of these investi- 
gations, one could examine either the cri- 
teria of adjustment or the type of instru- 
ment used to predict those criteria. 

The type of personality inventory that 
has shown the greatest lack of correlational 
relationship with marriage adjustment cri- 
teria is that stressing self-ratings, such as 
the Bernreuter Personality Inventory. This 
type of inventory is based on an internal 
consistency approach. This kind of self- 
rating assumes that the individual can 
recognize certain personality characteris- 
tics in himself, such as “Do you blush 
easily?” Then having recognized it, we 
further assume that he can tell us about 
it, In contrast to this approach, a self- 
rating might be thought of as a significant 
bit of verbal behavior, the nontest corre- 
late of which must be found by empirical 
means. The Minnesota Multiphasic Per- 
sonality Inventory (MMPI) was chosen 
as the instrument to be examined in this 
investigation because its construction pro- 
vides some empirical validation of self- 
rating items. 

1The data for this study were collected for a 
Ph.D. thesis at the University of Minnesota under 


the direction of C. Gilbert Wrenn and Willis E. 
Dugan. 


There are three areas of action to con- 
sider in the criterion of the study of mar- 
riage adjustment: the husband, the wife, 
and the field of interaction between them. 
From the standpoint of either husband or 
wife, the MMPI can be utilized as a pre- 
dictive instrument because of the research 
that has already been done with indi- 
viduals. The counselor may predict that 
if the particular husband or wife has a 
somewhat normal profile, adjustment, per- 
sonality wise, should be of fairly good 
order in the behavorial situation of mar- 
riage. However, in marriage counseling, 
the couple relationship, the interaction be- 
tween them, is of prime concern. For ex- 
ample, in a given situation, both of the 
spouses’ Pd (psychopathic deviate) scores 
may be in the so-called normal range, but 
the difference between husband and wife 
may be greater than that,on any of the 
rest of the MMPI scales. Does this spread 
actually differentiate between better ad- 
justed and poorly adjusted couples? Or is 
it a question of similarity of scores regard- 
less of the level in which they fall on the 
scale (Stewart, 8)? 

Because of the newness of this “couple 
analysis” approach in relation to a struc- 
tured personality inventory, the method- 
ology involved in such an approach has 
been given careful consideration in this 
study. 


Sample and Instruments 


The sample consisted of 101 married 
couples who reside in the Twin City area 
of Minnesota (Minneapolis and St. Paul). 
These couples were the first to return an 
initial questionnaire in a longitudinal study 
on marriage adjustment being carried out 
in the Family Life Division of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. No claim can be 
made for randomness of the sample. 
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The length of marriage of these couples 
averaged just short of two years. Half of 
the couples had at least one child. The 
average schooling for the men was three 
and one-half years of college and for the 
women, two and one-half years, 

The occupational level of the husband, 
according to DOT classification, was con- 
centrated in the professional and student 
group, followed by managerial-official and 
sales. Forty of the wives worked full time, 
10 part-time, while 51 did not work out- 
side the home. Of the 202 individuals, 


66 were “Protestants” as defined in mem-. 


bership of the National Council of Church- 
es, 61 were Lutheran, 22 were Catholic, 
11 were Jewish, 9 were fundamentalists, 
2 were Christian Scientists, and 31 listed 
no membership. The parents’ marriages 
were toward the happier end of the con- 
tinuum, the sons and daughters estimating 
107 of them at this end, 46 in between, 
and 45 at the less happy extreme. 

How did the group used in the present 
study compare with college freshmen and 
the original general population norm group 
of the MMPI on scores obtained on that 
inventory? The married couples generally 
tended to lie between the high scoring 
freshmen and the lower scoring MMPI 
published norm group. Their scores on 
the various scales also tended to be less 
variable than those of the norm group 
which was to be expected because of the 
selective factors operating in the choice 
of the group. 

These 101 married couples came to the 
University of Minnésota to be tested. Hus- 
bands and wives took the tests in differ- 
ent rooms. They were assured anonymity 
on their materials by a numbering system. 
The material included a background in- 
formation sheet, a Marital Adjustment 
Scale, the MMPI, and the Allport-Vernon 
Lindzey Scale of Values (Revised Edition). 
The data from the latter test are being 
analyzed in a separate study. 

The Marital Adjustment Scale, used as a 
criterion measure, contained 22 of the 29 
items of the scale by Locke (6) with the 
twenty-third being Terman’s so-called hap- 
piness scale (9). The items chosen from 
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Locke’s scale were the ones that best dif. 
ferentiated between divorced and happily 
married couples in his study. 

The weighting system used for the scale 
was developed by Mosier (7). This system 
of reciprocal averages consists of assign- 
ing a priori weights to each response cate- 
gory in each item as a first approximation 
of the optimum weights and then adjust- 
ing weights by successive iterations to 
maximize internal consistency. This meth- 
od is particularly fitted for dealing with 
items which have discrete and qualitative, 
rather than quantitative, responses. 

A test-retest reliability coefficient of .92 
was obtained on the 28 items of the Marital 
Adjustment Scale. The coefficient was 
based on 105 of the 202 people partici- 
pating in the study. The minimum time 
between repeating the scale was three 
weeks and the maximum was six weeks, 
The 105 individuals involved in the retest 
did not know when they filled it out the 
first time that there would be a second 
time because the questionnaire had to be 
returned before they could be reached 
again. The weights determined on the 
total 202 were used for these paired 
schedules. 

The nine clinical scales of the MMPI 
were included for investigation in this 
study. In addition there were the K scale, 
the Sie ‘(social introversion-extroversion) 
scale developed by Drake (1), and the 
Do (dominance) (Gough, 4), St. (status) 
(Gough, 8), and Re (social responsibility) 
(Gough, 5) scales developed through a 
study of political participation at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 


Analyses Used 


The total possible score on the Marital 
Adjustment Scale was 191, with the mean 
adjustment score for the 101 couples at 
177.84. To obtain couple scores from in- 
dividual scores, the husband’s and wife's 
scores were added and the sum divided 
by two. This result was plotted against 
the difference between adjustment scale 
scores of husbands and wives. Sign dif- 
ferences were used so that if the difference 
was plus, the husband had the higher 
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score, and if the difference was minus, the 
wife had the higher score. This bp 
procedure gave the basis for dividing the 
criteria into five groups representing dif- 
ferent levels of marital adjustment. 

Group A (20 couples). These couples 
were in strong agreement that their mar- 
riage was satisfactory. 

Group B {20 couples). Here both spous- 
¢s tended to be satisfied with the marriage 
but the husband was more so. 

Group © (20 couples). This was the 
“average” group. The marriage tended to 
be satisfactory, and both husband and wife 
agreed. » 

Group D (20 couples). This group con- 
trasts with Group B. Both spouses tended 
to be satisfied with the marriage but the 
wife more so. 

Group E (21 couples). This group was 
in contrast with Group A. The couples 
were in general agreement that the mar- 
riage was not satisfactory. 

The general comparison of the predictor 
(the MMPI) and the criterion (marriage 
adjustment) was divided into three meth- 
odological approaches: (a) each of the 
fourteen MMPI scales used in this study 
were examined for their effectiveness in 
differentiating the criteria groups; (b) 
Welsh’s Anxiety Index and Internalization 
Ratio (10) were utilized in the differen- 
tiating procedure; and (c) two pattern 
analysis procedures, the Code Compari- 
son and the Differential Index (Gilber- 
stadt, 2), were employed the same way. 
Both Welsh’s measures and the pattern 
analysis procedures are methods of utiliz- 
ing a more total effect of an individual's 
MMPI results, rather than emphasizing a 
single scale approach. 

Each of the above three methodological 
approaches was treated by three different 
statistical techniques. The first technique, 
the analysis of variance of the sums of the 
husbands’ and wives’ scores utilizes the 
taw score figure of the MMPI (with K 
correction). The meaning of sums here is 
individual sums. 

The second technique was analysis of 
variance of the differences between hus- 
bands’ and wives’ scores on the MMPI. 
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The signs were kept so that these differ- 
ences could be attributed to the particular 
mate. 

The third technique was qualitative 
rather than quantitative. The couples were 
plotted on a graph with one reference point 
being the sum of the couples’ MMPI scores 
and the other, the difference between their 
scores on the MMPI. A five by four table 
was constructed for each analysis, with five 
ys momen, five divisions of the Marital 
Adjustment Scale and four the divisions of 
the sum-differences graph. The chi square 
test of independence was used to identify 
any differences that existed. 

The general procedure consisted of test- 
ing three null hypotheses by the above 
statistical techniques, for each of the four- 
teen MMPI scales, for Welsh’s two indexes, 
and for the two measures of profile com- 
parison. 

The hypotheses were: (a) there are no 
differences among the five criterion groups 
on the sums of couples’ scores on the vari- 
ous scales and configural analyses of the 
MMPI; (b) there are no differences among 
the five criterion groups on the differences 
between husbands’ and wives’ scores on 
the various scales and configural analyses 
of the MMPI; and (c) there are no dif- 
ferences among the five criterion groups 
as to qualitative relationship on the various 
scales of the MMPI when these criterion 
groups are compared with the four groups 
based on a distribution of sums and dif- 
ferences. 

Findings 

From the data in Table 1, a generaliza- 
tion seems possible about the more hap- 
pily married couples. They scored lower 
(at the .05 level) on the Pd, Pt, and Ma 
scales and scored significantly higher (at 
the .01 level) on the Re (social responsi- 
bility) scale compared to the less happily 
married. In addition, the Pt scale showed 
that the greater the differences between 
wives’ and husbands’ scores on the scale, 
the less happy the marriage. The chi 
square test for the qualitative relationship 
supported this on the P# scale. Finally, the 
internalization ratio score showed that 
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when the wives were more dissatisfied with 
the marriage than their husbands they in- 
ternalized their feelings more, and in the 
converse. situation, husbands internalized 
their feelings more. 

On the following scales, the major hy- 
potheses are not completely rejected for 
inspection of the data produced some find- 
ings at .01 to .07 levels. On the K scale 
the best adjusted group (A) obtained 
higher scores than the least adjusted 
group (E). On the D (depression) scale 
the least happily married group (E) scored 
significantly higher than Group D where 
the wives were more satisfied with the 
marriage than the husbands. Also on the 
D scale, there was a trend for the mate 
who was more dissatisfied with the mar- 
riage to score higher. 

On the Sie scale the least happily mar- 
ried couples (Group E) had higher scores, 
meaning that they were inclined toward 
social introversion. Along this same line 
the wife scored higher on Sie in those 
couples where she was less satisfied with 
the marriage relationship than her hus- 
band. 

On the Anxiety Index, the more poorly 
adjusted couples scored higher than the 
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better adjusted ones. In addition, in the 
marriages where the wife was less happy 
than her mate, her anxiety score rose con- 
siderably and in marriages where the hus- 
band was less happy, his anxiety score 
rose accordingly. 

On the Code Comparison Index there 
was information to the effect that the 
least happily married couples differed more 
in relation to the pattern of their profiles 
than the other groups did. 

The last group of scales reveal certain 
information which at present is statistically 
nonsignificant but suggestive enough to 
indicate the need for further research on 
other groups. This information is not in 
Table 1. These scales are Hs, Mf, Sc, and 
Differential Index. 

In the marriages where the wife was 
less satisfied than the husband, the couples’ 
Hs score had a tendency to rise, and in 
the marriages where the husband was less 
satisfied, the reverse tendency appeared. 
The wife’s happiness may be more im- 
portant than the husband’s when it comes 
to scoring on Hs. 

On Mf, in the marriages considered most 
happy, the partners appeared toward the 
masculine ends of the scale, and in those 


Table 1 


Findings of the Three Methodological Approaches Used in a Comparison of 
Five Levels of Marital Adjustment on Various MMPI Scales 














Analysis of Variance X2 T-tests 
Sums Differences Sums Differences 
K NS* NS NS A > Eos 
Hs NS NS NS 
D NS NS NS E > Dios B > -D.o, 
Hy NS NS NS 
Pd NS NS 
Mf NS NS NS 
Pa NS NS NS 
Pt S.o5 S.o5 S.os 
Sc NS NS NS 
Ma S05 NS NS 
Sie NS NS NS E>ABC,D., B>AC,DE,,, 
Do NS NS NS 
St NS NS NS 
Re SB ns NS NS 
Al NS NS NS E > A.os BY Diy 
IR NS S.os NS 
cc NS E » A,B,C,D os 
DI NS 





*NS means nonsignificant while S means significant at various stated levels of confidence. 
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marriages rated least happy, toward the 
feminine end of the scale. 

If the husband and wife are not satis- 
fied with the marirage, or if the wife alone 
is not satisfied, the Sc score may be higher. 

The Differential Index indicated that 
the least happily married couples differed 
more on their profile height than the other 
criterion groups did but variability tended 
to cloud the issue. 

Discussion 

There was a trend in the findings point- 
ing to the wife as the more influential 
member of the pair in influencing the state 
of marriage satisfaction. Those marriages 
where both partners were at a high level 
of satisfaction tended to be related, in 
terms of certain scales, Pd, Pt, Sc, to mar- 
tiages where the wife claimed more satis- 
faction than the husband. On the other 
hand, the marriages where the husband 
was more satisfied tended to be related, 
in terms of Pt and Sc, to the group where 
both partners were dissatisfied with their 
marriage. 

If the above findings are supported in 
cross validation studies, (i.e., that this 
study’s results seem to deal more directly 
with the wife, and through her, the hus- 
band) the MMPI can be utilized quite 
often in marriage counseling because the 
wives are usually the ones who first seek 
counseling and are the most motivated 
to work through the problem situation. 

In utilizing the findings of this study, 
the counselor can take two general ap- 
proaches to interpreting a couple’s scores 
on the MMPI. The first way is to take 
each scale’s raw score and estimate where 
it lies on the married sample continuum 
used in this study, thereby drawing the 
descriptive implication from its position. 
In this case the counselor would be at- 
tempting to diagnose not only personality 
tends from the personality instrument, 
but the general level of marital adjustment 
of the couple as well. This would be a 
questionable practice within the limits of 
comparative data presented in this paper. 
The refinement of data for taking this ap- 
proach for individual MMPI profile inter- 
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pretations has been partially accomplished 
but it has taken over a dozen years and 
hundreds of studies to do it. 

The second way of interpreting a couple’s 
profile would be to find that couple’s gen- 
eral level of marital adjustment and then 
apply to the couple the findings of the 
various MMPI scales on that adjustment 
group. This study provides a backdrop of 
information which would be helpful to a 
limited degree of generalization. 


Summary 


The purpose of this study has been to 
discover, from the standpoint of couple 
analysis, the relationships between various 
MMPI scales and configural patterns and 
the level of marriage adjustment as de- 
termined on the Marital Adjustment Scale. 
One hundred and one couples participated 
in this study. 

The general method of analysis was to 
group the subjects by Marital Adjustment 
Scale scores into five groups representing 
different levels of marital adjustment. 
These five groups of couples were com- 
pared on the MMPI for each of the 14 
scales, the Anxiety Index and Internaliza- 
tion Ratio, and the Code Comparison In- 
dex and the Differential Index. The statis- 
tical methods used in comparing the five 
groups on each of the various scales and 
indexes, were (a) analysis of variance of 
the sums of the couple scores, (b) analysis 
of variance of the sums of the differences 
between husbands’ and wives’ scores, and 
(c) the chi square test of independence 
to discover what relationship existed when 
the sums and differences are combined 
into a qualitative pattern. 

The results showed that the null hypoth- 
eses (no relationships between the MMPI 
scales and the various levels of marriage 
adjustment) were rejected. At levels of 
confidence ranging from .01 to .07, it was 
found that (a) the Pt scale produced sig- 
nificant differences between the criterion 
groups with all three of the statistical 
analyses employed and appeared to be the 
most powerful single predictor, (b) the 
more happily married couples scored lower 
on Pd, Pt, and Ma scales and the Internal- 
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{zation Ratio, and higher on the Re scale, 
(c) on the Pd, Pt, and Sc scales, the couple’s 
score tended to move in the direction of 
the wife’s satisfaction rather than that of 
the husband’s, and (d) the score on the 
Anxiety Index and the Internalization 
Ratio rose for those mates who were more 
dissatisfied with their marriage than were 
their partners. 
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An MMPI Pattern and a Suppressor Variable 


Predictive of Academic Achievement 


L. E. Drake and Eugene R. Oetting 
University of Wisconsin 


In a previous study of MMPI profile pat- 
terns (Drake, 2) it had been found that a 
group of profiles of male counselees charac- 
terized by their counselors as “lacking aca- 
demic motivation” could be distinguished 
from profiles of other counselees by certain 
profile codings. Scales 8(Sc) and 9(Ma) 
paired among thé three highest coded 
scales with Scale 0(Si) coded among the 
two lowest scales: constituted a pattern. 
This pattern 89-0 was found significantly 
more frequently in the profiles of the “lack- 
ing academic motivation group” than would 
be expected from its frequency of occur- 
rence in the total group of 2,634 profiles. 
Also, scale 5(Mf) coded among the highest 
three was found to occur significantly less 
frequently in the profiles of the “lacking 
academic motivation” group than would be 
expected from its frequency of occurrence 
in the total group. 

It was concluded that.a profile contain- 
ing the pattern 89-0(Ma-Sc paired high 
with Si low) could therefore lead to a hy- 
pothesis of “lacking academic motivation,” 
to be checked further in the counseling 
interviews. Also, since Scale 5(Mf) occurred 
less frequently in profiles for the above 
group, the above hypothesis might be modi- 
fied when Scale 5 occurred coded high in 
profiles with the 89-0 pattern. 

Partly on the basis of the above, two hy- 
potheses were formulated which could be 
checked against an independent criterion. 
These extended hypotheses may be thought 
of as being similar to the extensions of the 
“‘nomological net” suggested by Cronbach 
and Meehl (1) and perhaps demonstrates 
the value of construct validation. It was 
postulated that, if the profile pattern 89-0 
was found more frequently in persons “lack- 
ing in academic motivation,” then these 
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individuals as a group would reflect that 
characteristic in terms of a lower grade 
point average in college studies. This, then, 
was the first hypothesis. 

The second hypothesis has a more com- 
plex origin. It was noted above that Scale 
5(Mf) occurred significantly less frequently 
coded high in the profiles for the non- 
motivated group. In addition there are 
other indications that Scale 5(Mf) is in some 
manner associated with the ability to adjust 
socially and personally to situations where 
other MMPI patterns indicate difficulties. 
Hathaway and Monachesi (4, pp. 133-34), 
e.g., point out in their study of delinquency, 
“Scale 5 also seems to be negatively related 
to the occurrence of delinquency in the 
boys. The frequency is low when 5 is the 
high point and also in most combinations 
with 5. Only scale 4 is clearly able to com- 
bine with 5 to produce a high rate.” 

It is hypothesized, then, that Scale 5(Mf) 
may act as a suppressor variable in some 
profile patterns. In this instance, individuals 
showing the profile pattern 89-0 should not 
obtain lower grades if Scale 5 is coded high. 

The two hypotheses to be tested in this 
study, then, are: Hypothesis 1. Beginning 
freshmen whose MMPI profiles were coded 
89-0(MaSc paired high with Si coded low) 
and whose profiles did not have Scale 5(Mf) 
coded high would obtain lower grades their 
first semester in college than the total group 
of freshmen. Hypothesis 2. Beginning fresh- 
men whose MMPI profiles were coded 89-0 
and whose Scale 5 was also coded high 
would not obtain lower grades than the 
total freshmen group. 


Procedure 


The group form of the MMPI was ad- 
ministered to the entering freshmen during 
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New Student Week in 1949, 1950, and 
1951. There were 3,480 male students for 
whom there were profiles. The grade point 
averages were computed for the first se- 
mester’s work for each individual. The 
MMPI profiles were then coded according 
to the Hathaway system (8). All those with 
the 89-0(MaSc paired high with Si low) 
pattern were separated from the total group. 
These were then divided into two sub- 
groups: (a) those with the Scale 5 coded 
high and (b) those without Scale 5 coded 
high. The grade point average distribu- 
tions were then tabulated for the two sub- 
groups, and for the total group. These dis- 
tributions were then tested for. significance. 


Results 


Table 1 shows the distribution of grade 
averages for each of the subgroups and the 
total group. As was hypothesized the sub- 
group with the pattern 89-0, the pattern 
which differentiated the group character- 
ized as lacking academic motivation ob- 
tained a significantly lower grade point 
average than the total group as well as the 
group with the 89-0 pattern with 5 coded 
high. The X? was beyond the .001 level 
for both of these tests. 

The second hypothesis, that the group 
with the same pattern (89-0), but with Mf 
coded high, would not have grades below 
average, also, was supported. Not only did 
this group exceed the 89-0 group without 


Table 1 


MMPI Patterns and Distribution of First Semester 
Grades for Male College Freshmen 


Per cent with First 
Semester Average 
MMPI Pattern of N 


Bor 








Below 





C CtoB better 
89-0, without 5 high 67 27 6 69 
Total Freshman Group 41 89 20 8480 


89-0 with 5 high 18 59 23 89 

Between Total Freshman Group and 89-0 without 
5 high: X2 = 19** 

Between Total Freshman Group and 89-0 with 5 
high: X2 = 9* 

Between 89-0 without 5 high and 89-0 with 5 
high: X2 = 24** 





**Significant at .001 level. 
*Between .01 and .05 levels of confidence. 


(At 2 df, X2,,. = 7.824 


; X24, = 18.8 
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5, but it also exceeds to some extent the 
total group. The test for the latter was 
significant beyond the .05 but not beyond 
the .01 level of confidence. 

Since Scale 5 appears to have such a 
strong influence on the code pattern one 
might raise the question as to whether or 
not Scale 5 could have been used alone to 
predict academic achievement. The scores 
on Scale 5 were correlated with the first 
semester grade point averages for the male 
students who entered the University in 
1950. The resulting coefficient was +-.17 
for the 857 male students. The correlation 
between grades and the ACE for these 
same students was +.46. The coefficient 
of the multiple correlation, ACE, Mf with 
grades, was +.47. Scale 5 alone does not 
appear to be very efficient in forecasting 
scholarship. 


Discussion of Results 


This study demonstrates several things 
that may be important in personality meas- 
urement. In the first place a rather complex 
pattern was necessary to predict the cri- 
terion. Analysis of the individual scales 
(Drake, 2) revealed no single scale in this 
pattern which differentiated the subgroup 
from the total group. Furthermore, although 
Scale 5 appeared to suppress the effects of 
this pattern, it, by itself, did not predict 
academic achievement to any great extent. 
It appears that, although the scores on a 
single personality scale may be related to 
some underlying construct, factotial or 
otherwise, the determination of behavior is 
unlikely to depend on a variable simple 
enough to be measured by a single scale. 
In order to predict behavior for a group, 
the group must be relatively homogenous 
for the behavior. Consequently the group 
must be selected on the basis of as many 
underlying traits as possible. In this study 
three scales were used to select the group 
and it was still necessary to include a fourth 
scale as a suppressor in order to predict 
the criterion. An important consideration 
in planning research of this type is to ob- 
tain a sufficient number of subjects from 
which to select subgroups sufficiently homo- 
genous for predictive purposes. Out of 3,480 
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An MMPI Pattern and Suppressor Variable 


profiles only 124 had the 89-0 coding for 
‘lacking academic motivation.” Of these 16 
were for students who did not complete one 
semester (13 of the 16 did not have Mf 
coded high). This left 69 profiles for the 
subgroup without Mf and only 39 profiles 
with Mf coded high. 

A second point is the demonstration of 
the effect of a suppressor scale. The pre- 
diction of lower grade point averages was 
made on the basis of pattern analysis of the 
original data (Drake, 2). Scale 5 (Mf) was 
not used to predict the criterion directly, 
but rather to predict the errors, or false 
positives. Scale 5 identified those students 
who, although possessing the “lacking aca- 
demic motivation” pattern, did not reflect 
this pattern in their grades. Whether these 
individuals were not lacking in academic 
motivation or whether their interests and 
emotional structure was such that they can 
perform in college in spite of a basic lack 
of motivation is not known. In the opinion 
of authors the latter is more likely. The 
original hypothesis was based in part on 
this interpretation of the action of Scale 5. 

The third aspect of this study is that, as 
mentioned in the introduction, it is an ex- 
ample of Cronbach and Meehl’s “construct 
validation.” On the basis of previous studies 
and knowledge and experience with the test, 
an extension of the use of the test and the 
meanings of certain patterns was hypoth- 
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esized, This extension was then tested and 
found to be significant. The fact that the 
extension could be made and validated, not 
only demonstrates that this particular pro- 
file pattern on the MMPI may be used 
with a high degree of confidence in form- 
ing hypothesis in counseling about “lack 
of academic motivation,” but also tends to 
add slightly to the feeling of confidence 
about all of the steps taken in making the 
extension. It suggests that the techniques 
of the original study of patterns on the 
MMPI were reasonable, that much further 
attention be paid to the action of suppres- 
sor variables in personality testing, (par- 
ticularly the Mf scale on the MMPI), and 
that the principles involved in extension 
of a “nomological net” and its construct 
validation may be highly useful tools in the 
difficult area of personality assessment. 


Received March 27, 1957. 
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Letters to the Editor 


To the Editor: 

Darley’s article, “The Faculty Is Human, Too,” 
(2) contains many instructive insights regarding 
the experience of one who has crossed boundaries 
from student personnel work to university admin- 
istration (Tillich, 6). As a person who has crossed 
from the fields of sociology, anthropology, and 
social work to the field of student personnel ser- 
vice in an administrative position, I found his re- 
marks especially illuminating. While I am inclined 
to differentiate between the several parts of the 
student personnel field, finding varying functional 
responsibilities within each with their concomitant 
professional requirements and special problems, I 
am interested, as are others, in the role of the 
counseling psychologist in a university setting. 

In the remarks to follow I shall not attempt to 
describe the historical development of counseling 
psychology in higher education. Nor shall I com- 
ment upon the necessary and successful employ- 
ment of such psychologists by universities and 
their special functioning within a highly organized 
agency devoted to education. Rather, I would like 
to discuss here some of the special problems which 
confront the counseling psychologist in the univer- 
sity—as I perceive him from my direct and in- 
direct experience in American institutions of high- 
er learning. Moreover, I shall not attempt to solve 
any of the special problems which I shall present. 
Solutions of the sort required range beyond the 
prescriptions of any one person. It may be enough 
to delineate a few problems in a highly tentative 
manner. 

Also, before entering into what may mistakenly 
be taken as a personal attack upon counseling 
psychologists as a group or those who practice 
within a university setting, I wish to make it 
quite clear that what I shall say is in no way in- 
tended to be destructive or derogatory of the coun- 
seling psychologist. I believe—and believe strong- 
ly—that such workers are nigh indispensable to 
the full education of many students in the uni- 
versity. The counseling psychologists have demon- 
strated on many occasions and by several means 
that their role in higher education is important and 
increasingly significant. 

The remainder of this letter, moreover, contains 
certain statements which seek to characterize coun- 
seling psychology as a profession. Obviously, my 
interpretation of these professionals constitutes an 
“image” rather than a set of statistically proven 
conclusions. I easily recognize the subjectivity 
involved. I, like others, could readily point to 
striking exceptions to every generalized charac- 
terization which is presented. Yet, I would like 
to think that it is possible to defend intelligently 
the evaluations which follow. Perhaps the very 


extremism (if such it may be called) of my pre- 
sentation may elicit a more moderate “image” 
from those who live within the profession. 


Status Defensiveness 


It is not difficult to assert that counseling psy- 
chologists in the university have special problems 
of status. It may be claimed that they have such 
problems everywhere they practice, and that I 
would understand in the light of their recency on 
the scene of professional practice and in view of 
the ambiguities involved in defining their function 
in contrast te social workers of various specializa- 
tions, psychiatrists of several persuasions, and other 
related groups of “helping” persons. In the uni- 
versity, however, their problems are somewhat 
different. In some instances they have not been 
held to the same academic standards for appoint- 
ment and promotion as have the members of the 
so-called academic departments. Sometimes, too, 
their status is openly defined as being “less” than 
that of the instructional staff. Also, it may be that 
the type of work in which they are engaged with 
the resultant personality development appropriate 
to their effectiveness may influence their “nery- 
ousness” regarding rank within the university. The 
fact, moreover, that some administrators and fac- 
ulty “look down” upon them contributes to their 
concern. But, by whatever means one may explain 
the fact, the fact remains and constitutes a spe- 
cial problem. 

A particular sign of this uneasiness appears in 
the constant usage of the term “professional.” The 


counseling psychologist at times seems to be fix- 


ated upon this concept. He wishes everyone to 
know that what he does is “professional” before 
everything else. He is overly inclined to represent 
his field as being monolithic in its findings and 
attitudes. At most, he finds it is difficult to ex- 
plain to laymen what it is that he is dotng that 
makes his activity not only professional but needed 
in the university. At least, he likes to establish the 
required attitude of respect on the part of others 
before he proceeds to explain his activities. He 
has become in some situations a member of a 
“veto-group,” in the description of David Reis- 
man, which approaches new experience with “pre- 
coded knowledge” (3). Such a reaction may well 
be overly compensatory of the relative newness 
of his occupational group among the competitive 
disciplines of the university. 


Isolationism 


The counseling psychologist, perhaps by. tem- 
perament, works best with individuals in close 
relationships. Such a virtue is a necessity for his 
practice. The nature of his vocation, moreover, 
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makes it necessary for him to be physically de- 
tached (in an individual counseling office) from 
the organizational and socialized flow of activities 
within the university. Yet, this very virtue may be- 
come a vice within the university. 

Extreme isolationism cuts the counseling psy- 
chologist off from his fellow workers in some in- 
stances. It is known that such workers at times 
are not vitally interested in cooperating with 
fellow workers, but enjoy thoroughly the recluse- 
ful life of talking with individuals about their 
highly specialized problems. 

This attitude, if the assumption is correct, may 
account for tne further feeling of some counsel- 
ing psychologists that they find it difficult to re- 
late to the so-called normal student or to the 
faculty as individuals or in groups. The current 
notion of “teamwork” as a strengthened means of 
aiding persons with problems or of group ap- 
proaches to personal problems are sometimes 
viewed as secondary and relatively visionary. 

The personal isolationism of the counseling psy- 
chologist may acount in part for his need for status 
defensiveness in that he is sometimes simply not 
known well in and about the university by the 
faculty. He may not take part in scholarly discus- 
sions with the faculty to the same degree as do 
members of the so-called academic departments; 
he may not as often act as a faculty adviser to 
student groups; he may not be socially proficient 
in “selling” his specialty in the faculty “market- 
place.” Is it not true throughout American uni- 
versities that student personnel workers are prob- 
ably not represented proportionately upon the 
important, policy-determining committees and 
“councils” of the universities? 


Lack of Research Productivity 


The standards for appointment and promotion 
of faculty members are notoriously faulty. Much 
could be said about their defects. Yet, whatever 
the standards may be in a particular institution, 
they are the common basis for the staff in any 
self-advancement effort. Generally research pro- 
ductivity is a readily accepted and key standard. 
But, as has been pointed out on many occasions, 
counseling psychologists, in the main, are not re- 
search minded. In many instances, when promo- 
tion is being considered on a university-wide basis, 
the lack of research productivity on the part of 
the counseling psychologist is almost monotonous- 
ly recorded by university-wide evaluating agencies. 

Some counseling psychologists take refuge in the 
assertion that their work does not lend itself to 
research, but this claim—viewing the disciplines 
comparatively—cannot be objectively defended. 
So much here depends upon the meaning assigned 
to “research.” Interestingly, one study of clinical 
psychologists clearly shows that they as a rule 
are not productive and indeed do not.wish to be. 
Yet, the same study claims that clinical psycholo- 
gists have high economic aspirations (Comrey, 1). 
The result of this paradoxical division of interest 
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is apparent—to the misfortune of the clinical psy- 
chologist on both scores. 

Perhaps it is only accidental and incidental that 
Shoben could write in connection with the pro- 
gram of the annual meeting of the counseling psy- 
chologists: “A perhaps worrisome note was struck 
by the fact that only nine papers were submitted 
for the Program Committee’s consideration. With 
so little to choose from, it is obvious that paper- 
reading sessions of high quality are unlikely to 
result. What this low submission rate implies is 
difficult to know, but it is an occasion for soul- 
searching among counseling psychologists” (4). 

Part of the dilemma of the counseling psycholo- 
gist may be understood in terms of an apparent 
separation in the minds of some of them of the 
roles of research and clinical practice. It may be 
that this claim is based erroneously upon the view 
that research is a less worthy, more esoteric, less 
humane kind of human activity and that coun- 
seling practice is more “mystically” founded, per- 
sonally direct, and beneficial. Such a dichotomy, 
if it exists, fails to appreciate the nature of re- 
search and of the need for guidance of an objec- 
tive character in so-called counseling practice. Re- 
search and practice, thus, interpenetrate; they do 
not run on parallel tracks; they are complementary. 


Misconceptions Regarding Confidentiality 


There is reason to think that the counseling 
psychologist working under university auspices 
holds a somewhat different responsibility to his 
agency than does the private practitioner or the 
worker for a voluntary agency. The difference in 
responsibility is a phase of different conceptions 
of the function of the agency. The voluntary 
agency largely exists to benefit the individual who 
chooses to use it. The university largely exists 
both to benefit the individual and to fulfill the 
general social, educational, economic, or political 
purpose of the agency. To assume that confi- 
dentiality has the same meaning in both types of 
agencies appears to be unnecessarily illogical. 

Again, confidentiality is defined by some coun- 
seling psychologists almost solely in terms of what 
the practitioner keeps from others. It is assumed 
that when nothing is ever revealed about a student 
to any one that the principle of confidentiality is 
being employed to the hilt. This also seems to be 
a misreading of the principle. Actually, the 100 
per cent kind of confidentiality exists almost 
never. Confidentiality, on the other hand, does 
mean that restrictions are made upon the use of 
information obtained from persons in a close per- 
sonal relation. It signifies also the conditions under 
which the information is to be used as well as 
restricted. It probably would be entirely bene- 
ficial if the word “confidentiality” were to be 
banned from the language of the counseling psy- 
chologist and the realities that are sometimes sub- 
sumed with dogmatic emotion under this term 
were discussed one by one as circumstances de- 
veloped. 
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Some counseling psychologists in the university 
all too often adhere to a doctrine of confidentiality 
which creates problems for themselves in their 
relations with others and which may not fulfill 
the intention which their sincere practice has for 
its goal. Thus, the counseling psychologist may 
tend to assume that the ordinary faculty member 
should tell him everything he knows about a stu- 
dent, but that he should reveal nothing or next 
to nothing. No wonder he sometimes is on the de- 
fensive! Or, the counseling psychologist may re- 
sist the inquiries of an administrative officer of 
the university who is contemplating a disciplinary 
action in connection with a student’s actions in a 
dormitory (Thorne, 5). Or, as I have heard a highly 
qualified counseling expert state at a public meet- 
ing of university administrators and others, he 
may refuse to state to the Department of State of 
the United States government that a student is 
actively homo-sexual when the Department has 
shown an interest in the student for a position in 
foreign diplomacy in which such behavior has been 
unequivocably known to be a factor in bribery and 
other unethical conduct (Warters, 7). 

While this discussion of confidentiality cannot 
assume to be complete (remember that I also 
stated at the outset that I did not intend to solve 
problems), it does raise another vital problem con- 
nected with the practice of the counseling psy- 
chologist in a university setting. 


Summary Statement 


May I be among the first to express my per- 
sonal appreciation of the contribution of the coun- 
seling psychologist to the university. I do believe 
that he is an indispensable component in the mod- 
ern university. His function sorely needs clarifica- 
tion and strengthening. But his value is warmly 
admitted to be necessary and constructive. In a 
sense, one is entitled to present the problems of a 
group that he deeply appreciates. 

Herbert Stroup 
Brooklyn College 
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make it a rule ‘never to violate a student con- 
fidence under any circumstances.’ Such a rule 
does not help the counselor to avoid the di- 
lemma; it only changes the appearance of one 
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tween violating the student’s confidence and 
not reporting information that should be made 
known to others, the counselor had to choose 
between breaking his rule and not reporting 
information that should be made known to 
others.” 


To the Editor: 


The interesting article by Sonne and Goldman 
(Summer issue, 1957) might well have been sub- 
jected to a Comment. Since it was not, I am taking 
this means to volunteer a few comments which 
I think should be kept in mind in evaluating the 
findings. 

The authors wisely are cautious in their conclu- 
sions and carefully point out a number of possible 
interpretations. These interpretations, in my opin- 
ion, are sufficient to explain the results of the 
study, and thus vitiate the conclusions which they 
have drawn. That is, it would appear unnecessary, 
or unjustified, even to conclude that “some evi- 
dence has been offered to support the contention 
that the relative effectiveness of different counsel- 
ing approaches is related to the personality of the 
client,” when the differences between their au- 
thoritarian and equalitarian personality groups 
are so overshadowed. by the similarities of their 
reactions in so many other respects. This similarity 
is no doubt due in part to the socio-cultural atti- 
tudes of subjects of the age level studied in our 
culture. 

Those of us who have supervised practicum 
students engaged in counseling in junior and sen- 
ior high schools are familiar with the dependent, 
submissive, and authority-respecting attitudes of 
most students. The authors state that “there has 
been some feeling among high school guidance 
workers that methods of counseling developed 
primarily for college students may not be equally 
applicable to the younger groups,” and go on to 
suggest that the subjects in the study “may be in 
need [an unfortunate choice of word] of a more 
dependent counseling relationship than would a 
college or adult sample.” But such students can be 
“taught,” by the counselor, to respond to the coun- 
seling situations freely and spontaneously, to be in- 
dependent, to take responsibility for themselves 
in counseling. What they may feel they want, or 
be accustomed to, is not necessarily what they 
need. And what they are accustomed to is what 
they have been exposed to and taught in our edu- 
cational system, and is not therefore necessarily to 
be accepted by counselors. Students are taught to 
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be dependent on teachers, to respect teachers (and 
counselors who are associated with teachers) as 
authorities, to speak only when spoken to or asked 
a question, to expect teachers to answer their 
questions, show them how to solve their prob- 
lems, etc. Is this then necessarily desirable, and 
a — of the students, to be met by the coun- 
selor 

A further comment is related to a matter of 
emphasis and use of terminology. The authors re- 
peatedly refer to their results in terms of the 
effectioness of the counseling approach used. Ac- 
tually, of course, as they realize, they are talking 
about preferences. The reasoning by which they 
relate these preferences to effectiveness is very 
thin, if not entirely broken. First of all, their sub- 
jects were not clients, but students, apparently with 
no feeling of need for counseling. Secondly, ef- 
fectiveness as judged by willingness to return for 
another interview (their criterion) was not tested. 
Thirdly, the students were not actually interviewed 
by a counselor. Fourthly, the interviews which 
they evaluated were not actual interviews, but 
were mock interviews. And fifthly, the content of 
the interview was not necessarily therapeutic in 
nature, with the client desiring and entering into 
therapy. It was more a reality problem situation, 
in which the client, a “guilty” wrongdoer, would 
more likely be submissive, dependent, and recep- 
tive to a counselor actively helping him out of a 
difficulty. In this case “the unpredicted preference 
of all three groups for the eclectic over the client- 
centered interview,” would not be unexpected, 
and no far-reaching significance should be attached 
to it. It would appear that any conclusion about 
effectiveness of counseling under these conditions 
would be tenuous if not entirely unjustified. Even 
conclusions regarding preferences for actual coun- 
seling approaches would be risky. 

This study has value in indicating the number 
of variables that must be considered, if not con- 
trolled, in studies of response to counseling. The 
most appropriate conclusion to be drawn, however, 
is the suggestion given by the authors in the dis- 
cussion: “a moderately directive interview of the 
kind utilized in this study may give the layman an 
impression of greater effectiveness and of accom- 
plishing more than does a client-centered inter- 
view.” 


C. H. Patterson 
University of Illinois 





To the Editor: 

The word “deep” is very fashionable in psy- 
chological counseling today. The prestige of the 
counselor among his colleagues increases with the 
“depth level” at which the counselor works with 
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his clients. What we mean by depth is sometimes 
a little vague, but Bordin (Psychological Counsel- 
ing, p. 111) has stated it neatly, “Depth of inter- 
pretation refers to the gap between the patient’s 
awareness of some aspects of his feelings or be- 
havior and the therapist’s communication of his 
view of these feelings or behavior. If the therapist’s 
description corresponds exactly with the patient's 
awareness, then it is the shallowest interpretation. 
When the therapist’s interpretation corresponds 
least to the patient’s awareness, it is the deepest 
interpretation.” 

To the insecure counselor the word “shallow” is 
an epithet. To escape it he is continually tempted 
to display his erudition by embracing the interpre- 
tation which “corresponds least to the patient’s 
awareness.” If the counselor’s interpretation is 
correct, and he proceeds skillfully, all may be well. 
But if the counselor guesses wrong, then what? 

Postmortem examinations are said to reveal that 
the physician’s diagnosis of physical illness was 
wrong in about 50 per cent of the cases. Are emo- 
tional difficulties easier to diagnose? If not, should 
we perhaps be a little more skeptical of our in- 
terpretationsP When the client and we see things 
differently, should we maybe listen a little longer 
before we conclude that the client is necessarily 
mistaken? 


Robert Hoppock 
New York University 





To the Editor: 

Just a note to tell you how much I appreciate 
the articles in the latest issue of your journal. I 
have reference particularly to the Editorial Com- 
ment by Professor F. P. Robinson of Ohio State 
University, the article by Professor O. Hobart 
Mowrer, and the Research Notes giving the out- 
line of Professor Irwin A. Berg’s werk. 

The latter article is of particular interest to 
me because I have been doing some work in the 
same field. In spite of the response from some 
people that it can’t be it is true that non-mean- 
ingful tasks are better at indicating such things 
as interest than interest tests themselves. 

The main reason for this is what some of us 
have been calling the “qualitative score.” This 
score determines “individual similarities” in all 
sorts of interests, attitudes, personality factors, 
academic achievements, etc. The qualitative way 
a person does what he does (deviant or non-devi- 
ant in degree) is a better indication of how much 
value he places on himself and things around him 
than any verbal report, amount of achievement, 
or other measure of discrete items. 


John C. Park 
Orlando, Florida 
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Test Reviews 


Laurence Siegel 
Miami University 


E. F. Lindquist and A. N. Hieronymus. 
Iowa Tests of Basic Skills. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin -Co., 1955, 1956. 


The authors and publisher of the Iowa 
Tests of Basic Skills have created a pack- 
aged measure of educational accomplish- 
ment and abilities at the third through 
ninth grade levels which is both attractive 
and exceedingly efficient. The major areas 
covered by the tests include vocabulary, 
reading, language, work-study and arithme- 
tic. (The latter three areas contain a num- 
ber of specific subtests.) The authors 
recommend that the battery be adminis- 
tered for the purposes of individual pupil 
guidance and evaluation of the success with 
which specific educational objectives are 
achieved within particular classes or school 
systems. 

Administration of the entire battery re- 
quires about five hours of testing time, four 
hours and thirty-nine minutes of which is 
actual working time. (The manual suggests 
that each of the four subtests be admin- 
istered on a different day, thereby mini- 
mizing examinee fatigue.) Answer sheets 
may be either hand scored or machine 
scored. In the latter instance, the user has 
the option of using standard IBM test 
scoring procedures or of availing himself of 
an electronic scoring service made available 
by Houghton Mifflin. Two forms of the 
battery currently are available. 

Several outstanding characteristics of the 
Iowa Tests recommend this battery to the 
attention of administrators responsible for 
elementary school testing programs. Aside 
from the very excellent statistical founda- 
tion underlying the development of the 
battery, the format and arrangement of the 
testing materials is designed to eliminate or 
simplify many problems inherent in large 
scale testing programs. In the latter regard, 


the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills are much 
more than mere revisions of the well known 
Iowa Every-Pupil Tests. 

One of the unique features of the bat- 
tery is that it consists of separate subtests 
for each grade. Rather than developing 
the more usual “elementary,” “intermediate” 
and “advanced” batteries (each designed 
for several grades), the authors have 
created one battery for the third grade, one 
for the fourth grade, etc. This arrangement 
has at least two distinct advantages over 
multi-grade batteries. First, pupils in each 
grade take only items which are appropri- 
ate in difficulty and content for their par- 
ticular grade level. Motivational problems 
attendant upon being confronted by blocks 
of overly simple or overly difficult items 
are thereby avoided. A second advantage 
of this arrangement is that it permits for 
annual administrations of the battery as a 
measure of pupil growth while avoiding po- 
tential memory and practice effects accru- 
ing from readministration of an identical set 
of items. 

Another unique and valuable feature of 
the Iowa Tests is that all subtests and all 
grade batteries are contained in a single 96- 
page reuseable booklet. This arrangement is 
quite economical since a school system 
need purchase only as many booklets as 
the maximum number of pupils to be tested 
in a given session. Furthermore, it greatly 
simplifies the matter of inventory and stor- 
age of materials. 

A final feature which should facilitate 
the mechanics of administration of the 
Iowa Tests is the fact that time limits for 
corresponding subtests are identical for all 
grades, This arrangement permits simul 
taneous administration of the battery to 
mixed groups of pupils from different 
grades. 
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When the Iowa Tests are considered with 
to statistical characteristics and 
thoroughness of the research leading up to 
the final publication, it is obvious that this 
battery was not published prematurely. 
The authors’ thoughtful consideration of 
matters of format was matched by their 
careful attention to the details of test de- 
velopment. The split-half reliability coef- 
ficients for some of the subtests within the 
five basic skills seem a little low, dipping 
occasionally to 0.70. This is a reflection of 
the fact that these subtests are relatively 
brief. The composite scores for each skill 
area are, however, quite reliable. 

The only weakness in standardization 
data now available is the absence of in- 
formation about predictive validity. One 
must, however, concur with the authors’ 
opinion that the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills 
should yield correlations with future aca- 
demic success in the vicinity of those ob- 
tained for editions of the Iowa Every-Pupil 
Tests. 

Norms for the entire battery are based 
upon a sample of over 74,000 pupils repre- 
sentative of the population of “. . . all chil- 
dren in regular daily attendance at public 
elementary schools throughout the United 
States” in grades three through eight based 
upon 1950 census data. (No mention is 
made in the manual of the source for ninth 
grade norms.) 

Three types of norm are provided. Two 
of these (grade equivalents and percentile 
tanks) are useful for interpreting an in- 
dividual pupil’s scores. Tables for convert- 
ing grade equivalents to percentiles are pro- 
vided both by grade and by time of testing 
(ie., beginning, middle, or end of year). 
The third set of norms is based upon school 
averages and permits comparisons between 
schools within a system. 

The Iowa Tests of Basic Skills are not 
to be confused with tests of achievement in 
specific subject-matter areas. The latter are 
frequently troublesome because they as- 
sume a nationwide standardization of cur- 
ticula that is entirely untenable. As the title 
implies, this is a battery measuring those 
generalized intellectual skills and abilities 
that may be assumed to be acceptable to 
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virtually all school systems. The battery 
was thoughtfully conceived and beautifully 
executed. It deserves serious consideration 
for inclusion in any elementary school test- 
ing program. 


D. R. Gorham, Proverbs Test. Grand Forks: 
Psychological Test Specialists, 1956. 


The Proverbs Test is a measure of the 
“verbal” component of intelligence. The 
author advocates its use for individual 
clinical evaluation of verbal functioning, 
screening in mental hospitals and clinics, 
and as a measure of intelligence in both 
industrial and counseling settings. 

Respondents are required to indicate the 
meanings of a series of proverbs. Two ver- 
sions of the test are available: a “clinical” 
form, wherein subjects write out their re- 
sponses to each item, and a multiple-choice 
form wherein four alternative interpreta- 
tions of each proverb are given and the 


_respondent selects the best one. The entire 


clinical version consists of three parallel 
sets of twelve items each, whereas the mul- 
tiple-choice version contains forty items. 
The manual states that the items were se- 
lected from an original pool of 150 proverbs 
by a process of item analysis. The method 
of analysis and the criteria against which 
items were analyzed is not clarified. 
Scoring keys for the clinical form of the 
Proverbs Test were created empirically from 
the author’s evaluation of responses by the 
normative population. Responses are 
weighted 0 (complete failure), I (partial suc- 
cess) and 2 (adequate response). The valid- 
ity of this scoring system was verified by 
the computation of point-biserial correla- 
tions between each item and total score 
on the test. Although these item-test cor- 
relations all exceed .35, they are spuriously 
high because the author obviously em- 
ployed only the tails of the three-point dis- 
tribution of item weights. Scoring samples 
are provided as a guide for the test user 
in evaluating responses to individual items. 
The alternatives (including distractors) 
for the multiple-choice form of the Proverbs 
Test were selected from actual responses of 
the normative sample. The “abstract” score 
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on this version is simply the number of 
items answered correctly. 

The reported correlation between the 
multiple-choice form and a single clinical 
form, consisting of twelve items, is .81 
(N = 100). This correlation increases to .90 
when the three clinical forms (thirty-six 
items) are combined. 

Internal consistency of the three clinical 
forms combined is .92 (N = 181). The 
correlation between scores assigned inde- 
pendently by two clinical psychologists 
was found to be .95 (N = 52 hospitalized 
patients). The multiple-choice test yielded 
a split-half reliability coefficient of .88 in 
a sample of 366 Air Force enlistees. Re- 
liability coefficients tend to be somewhat 
lower for samples of mental patients. 

Validity of the Proverbs Test was deter- 
mined from correlations with other tests ad- 
ministered to a “normal” sample and from 
comparisons of scores obtained by “normal” 
and schizophrenic samples. The former ap- 
proach involved the correlation between 
the Proverbs Test and forty-five other in- 
struments including aptitude tests compris- 
ing the Lackland Air Force Base classifica- 
tion-battery, the Thurstone Primary Mental 
Abilities and the Wechsler Adult Intelli- 
gence Scale, among others. The number of 
subjects upon whom some of these correla- 
tions were based was rather low (48, for 
example, in the case of the WAIS). Never- 
theless, it is apparent from these data that 
the Proverbs Test measures a verbal factor 
and, as a result, correlates rather highly 


Laurence Siegel 


with other tests of intelligence (.58 with the 
WAIS and .54 with the Otis). 


Several studies of validity of the Proverbs 


Test for distinguishing between normal 
and schizophrenic samples are reported in 
the manual. In one of these, 100 airmen 
were matched for sex, education and intelli- 
gence with 100 chronic schizophrenics. The 
Word Knowledge Test of the Airman Classi- 
fication Battery was employed as the meas- 


ure of intelligence. In spite of the fact that 


the Proverbs Test correlates between .78-.80 
with the Word Knowledge Test, it was 
found that both the clinical and multiple- 
choice forms of the Proverbs Test distin- 
guished between the normal and schizo- 
phrenic samples. 

Percentile norms on the Proverbs Test 
are provided for relatively small groups of 
“normal” males (Air Force Basic Airmen) 
and male chronic schizophrenics. These 
norms are based upon inadequate numbers 
of cases to permit confidence in interpreta- 
tion of test scores for screening purposes. 

At the present stage of its development, 
the Proverbs Test offers interesting possi- 
bilities as a clinical research tool. It offers 
promise also as a diagnostic instrument (at 
least for schizophrenic patients) provided 
that additional normative data are collected. 
The manual could stand revision to include 
information about the item analysis and a 
more comprehensive discussion of the po- 
tential of qualitative analysis of item re- 
sponses. 
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John R. Cavanagh, Fundamental Marriage 
Counseling. Milwaukee: Bruce Publish- 
ing Company, 1957. Pp. 598. 


Perhaps the major criticism which can be lev- 
eled at Fundamental Marriage Counseling is that 
without its subtitle, A Catholic Viewpoint, its title 
is misleading. 

Counseling either in theory or technique is so 
inadequately dealt with that one can hardly con- 
sider the book as one belonging to the literature 
of counseling. It can in no way be compared 
to Charles Curran’s Counseling in Catholic Life 
and Education which is a favorite of both Catho- 
lics and Protestants alike. 

Psychological information contained in the book 
is spotty and in some places of doubtful validity. 

What the book does do, and I believe very 
adequately, is to present the Roman Catholic posi- 
tion on marriage as a Holy Sacrament. Various 
aspects of marriage are discussed under the divi- 
sions: biological, sexual, social, and religious. In 
nine instances chapters have been written by other 
professional men—doctors, lawyers, and priests. 

Cavanagh’s three-chapter discussion on “Con- 
trol of Conception” seems a kind of fragile socio- 
logical and psychological shadow-boxing rather 
than the strong philosophical defense that the 
Roman Catholic church is capable of presenting. 

The implied attack on the Report of the Joint 
Subcommittee on Standards for Marriage Coun- 
selors of the National Council on Family Rela- 
tions (quoted from John W. Stafford) will not en- 
dear the author to leaders in the field of mar- 
tiage counseling who are concerned that those 
who counsel shall be adequately qualified. 

Recognizing the varied backgrounds and train- 
ing of those doing marriage counseling, Cavanagh 
attempts to supply for “all specialties” information 
in other related fields. Such a presentation results 
not only in a great deal of collected information 
but also in a certain disorganization and necessary 
shallowness of content. 

In spite of the book’s obvious weaknesses, Cav- 
anagh has served the need to bring together in 
one book information on the Roman Catholic posi- 
tion on marriage. As such a reference point, this 
book—designed for use as a handbook—should 
make a very real contribution. 

Eleanore Braun Luckey 
University of Minnesota 


Anne Roe, The Psychology of Occupations. 
New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
1956. Pp. xii + 340. 


This is a difficult book to evaluate. There is 
little if anything to compare it with, since there 


have been no previous attempts to develop a psy- 
chology of occupations. One can only measure 
it in terms of what one thinks a psychology of 
occupations should encompass, or in terms of how 
well existing materials have been used to build 
such a psychology. 

I must first confess that I was greatly disap- 
pointed in the book. Being one of those who has 
felt keenly the need for a psychology of occupa- 
tions, I approached it with great expectations. Per- 
haps I expected too much. Nevertheless, I do 
feel that, even in the present state of knowledge 
in the field, more could have been offered. 

First of all, the book does not include all the 
pertinent materials which are presently available 
which are relevant to a psychology of occupations. 
From a survey or descriptive point of view it is 
thus incomplete. Perhaps it was not intended to 
be an exhaustive survey of all the psychological 
factors significant in occupational life. Perhaps 
the fact that the author intended it for a text for 
upper-class college students justifies the briefness 
of the presentation. But the fact remains that 
almost every chapter left me feeling that it was 
incomplete. Yet in only one instance (that of 
teaching) does the author indicate that the studies 
discussed are selected, and are not exhaustive of 
the field. 

This brevity of discussion is perhaps most obvi- 
ous in the chapters on individual differences: 
physical, psychological, and social. The wealth 
of data available is only tapped. This section 
is no substitute for a course in individual dif- 
ferences or differential psychology. It could be 
that the author did not want to attempt to pro- 
vide a substitute. In this case, reference should 
have been made to more extensive surveys. It is 
true that there is an attempt in each chapter to 
point out implications for an occupational psy- 
chology. Yet one is left with a feeling of incom- 
pleteness. 

The area of personality is one which is of 
crucial importance in occupational psychology, 
and one which has been relatively neglected. 
Here again, however, even the materials avail- 
able have not been utilized, For example, there 
is no consideration of the psychoanalytic litera- 
ture on occupations, nor is this literature men- 
tioned in the chapter on occupational choice. 
Studies using the Rorschach are mentioned, but 
only a few of those available have been included, 
and these are rather uncritically discussed; the 
positive and plausible results appear to be stressed, 
rather than the negative and incompatible results 
of many studies. It is true, as Roe states, that 
“no truly comprehensive work has been done with 
personality tests as such in the field of occupa- 
tional psychology” (p. 80). Still, there is much 
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more work reported than she includes in her 
survey. Again, in the discussion of social. differ- 
ences, including family and social class differences, 
the sociological literature is hardly scratched. 
Finally, the literature on the prediction of suc- 
cess or satisfaction in an occupation is hardly 
touched upon in the chapter on “Progress in 
the Occupation.” 

Secondly, the reviewer was disappointed at the 
lack of integration of the literature. For the most 
part the data from various studies are presented 
with little if any attempt to bring them together, 
or to derive meaningful principles or generaliza- 
tions. It is true that the author does present 
Maslow’s theory of personality as one which she 
feels is useful in occupational psychology. But 
there is only occasional use of the theory to inte- 
grate empirical findings. 

This lack of theoretical integration is especially 
apparent in the treatment of theories of vocational 
choice, which would appear to offer an opportun- 
ity for the application of Maslow’s theory, or at 
least for an attempt to integrate the various theo- 
retical discussions of vocational choice. In the 
opinion of the reviewer, this is one of the most 
significant areas in occupational psychology; Roe 
gives it just 24% pages, one page of which is quo- 
tation from Super. In contrast to the sterile dis- 
cussion of theories of vocational choice, however, 
there is in the final chapter a provocative, though 
again brief (3 pages), discussion of the genesis 
of interests. 

The major contribution of the book is in the 
occupational classification presented in chapters 
11 and 12. This is a two-way classification by 
Groups and Levels, with 8 Groups and 6 Levels, 
resulting in a 48-cell classification table. Roe has 
presented a preliminary form of this classification 
in a journal article (J. counsel. Psychol., 1954, 1, 
215-220). This earlier form was revised by the 
Career Pattern Study in another journal article 
(Moser, et al, J. counsel. Psychol., 1956, 3, 27-81), 
and the revision was accepted by Roe.. This 
classification forms the basis for chapters dis- 
cussing the results of research with various oc- 
cupational groups. A brief discussion of the im- 
plications of occupational psychology for psy- 
chological theory in the final chapter utilizes 
this classification. 

The two-fold classification of occupations is 
appealing, and does bring some order into occu- 
pational psychology. It is based in part on fac- 
tor analyses of vocational interests. But it re- 
mains to be seen, as the author points out, what 
its value will be in vocational counseling and 
vocational or occupational psychology. That a 
classification by level and field is useful is sug- 
gested by the fact that such a concept has actu- 
ally long been used by vocational counselors, 
and was proposed many years ago by the Min- 
nesota group. Roe makes no reference to this 
forerunner of her classification. 

Whether this contribution warrants a book may 
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be doubtful. It appears that the book was built 
around this classification, but the cement is very 
loose. The reviewer could see no relevance or 
value in the second chapter describing occupa 
tions in three societies, two primitive and the 
other Middletown, all based on reports of studies 
which were not directed toward an analysis of 
the occupational structures of the societies, 

Perhaps this review has been unfair in ex- 
pecting too much considering the state of the 
field of occupational psychology. Perhaps it 
should be considered only as a senior college 
text—in which case it is still incomplete and 
lacking in integration. Perhaps the reviewer should 
not have expected a major contribution to the 
field of occupational psychology. Although the 
writing is suitable for college seniors, the author 
in several places at least does appear to be writ- 
ing for others than students. 

Although it may be trite to say so, the book 
should be essential reading for anyone interested 
in the further development of occupational psy- 
chology. In any event, a psychology of occupa 
tions is yet to be written. Until it is, Roe’s book 
will serve a useful purpose. It should be of 
value in courses in occupational or vocational psy- 
chology, or in courses in occupations and occupa- 
tional information as a supplement to the usual 
texts in this area. 

C. H. Patterson 
University of Illinois 


Anne Roe, The Psychology of Occupations, 
New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1956, 
xii + 340 pp. 


Those educators and psychologists, and their 
number must be large, who believe that vocational 
psychology still conforms to the static trait measure 
ment model which came into ascendancy in the 
period around World War I will have their views 
drastically revised by this book. Beginning about 
1940, vocational guidance as a research field of 
work in applied psychology appeared to be losing 
its vigor and there occurred a diminution of it 
appeal as a significant domain for exploration into 
human adjustive processes. Straitjacketed with the 
oversimplified and sterile psychometric strategy of 
matching tested individual traits to job require 
ments, vocational psychology slipped out of the 
mainstream of advancing behavior theory. A 
stantial number of workers in counseling, enot- 
mously impressed by the conceptual richness of 
Rogerian psychology and some of the neo-analytic 
movements, forsook what seemed to be the less 
imaginative problems of vocational development 
and occupational adjustment for the ideational 
realm of mental health and psychotherapy. After 
all, our clinical brethren reminded us, was it not 
the increases in self-acceptance and _ self-insight 
and the strengthening of the ego structure which 
liberated the client’s capacity for reality-oriented 
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vocational choice making and for job satisfaction 
and was it not indeed therapeutic counseling 
which generated these requisite changes in affect? 
It is as if we were told that we needed but to 
make the client emotionally whole and all else 
would surely follow. 

We are just now witnessing a resurgence of in- 
terest in occupational psychology and vocational 
counseling as proper spheres for theoretical and 
experimental work in behavior science. The new 
movement, of course, has had its precursors. Sup- 
ers 1942 book on vocational adjustment, Form 
and Miller’s book and the subsequent one by Cap- 
low in industrial and occupational sociology, and 
the writings of Warner and Havighurst in educa- 
tional sociology are all illustrations of works 
which recognize the dynamic and fluid nature 
of the vocational choice-making process and of 
adjustment to work. Ginzberg and his associates 
and Leonard Small have attempted to construct 
or to test tentative theoretical models of vocational 
choice. Pepinsky, in commenting favorably upon 
the Scientific Careers Project undertaken by Super 
and his associates (see Bachrach, this Journal 1957, 
4, 71-74), wrote; “The research and action implica- 
tions for counseling psychologist are exciting; 
vocational psychologists, with new emphases, can 
once again become a central concern for all of us.” 
Pepinsky was writing in a 1956 Counseling News 
and Views in his capacity as president of the 
Division of Counseling Psychology of the APA. It 
is doubtful whether he would have found himself 
able to make this observation, say, five or six years 
earlier. 

Paradoxically, it has remained for an “alien” 
in the field of counseling psychology to publish 
the most extended statement to date on the new 
status and dimensions of occupational psychology. 
It is wry justice, perhaps, that the president-elect 
of the Division of Clinical Psychology of the APA, 
whence a good deal of the disapprobation of voca- 
tional counseling has emanated, has given author- 
ship to The Psychology of Occupations. What in- 
duces an established clinical psychologist to write 
a book on vocational psychology? Dr. Roe is known 
for her noteworthy studies of the personality and 
psychosocial factors which characterize various 
scientific and professional groups as well as for her 
recent book, The Making of a Scientist (1953). In 
her own words, “The greater part of my pro- 
fessional life has been spent in research with normal 
adults, and of late I have concentrated upon the 
relations between vocation and personality in high- 
ly specialized groups. I have become more and 
more convinced that the role of the occupation 
in the life of the individual has much broader 
psychological importance than has been generally 
appreciated . . . The greater part of an adult's 
life is devoted to his occupation, and yet norma- 
tive psychological theory, no less than therapy, has 
ignored the implications of occupational choice and 
satisfaction.” (pages v-vi). Elsewhere in her pre- 
face, Dr. Roe asserts that her own research in- 
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terests, which merge in clinical and vocational © 
psychology, required such a survey as this book 
represents and, she confesses, since no 
psychologist had written such a book, she under- 
took the task herself! 

The book is organized into five sections. The 
chapters in Part I trace the roles of occupations in 
society and draw upon occupational an‘ 
to demonstrate the varying functions of work in 
different cultures. The meaning of work as an 
expression of human needs is systematically de- 
veloped within the framework of Maslow’s hier- 
archy of needs theory of motivation. Part II docu- 
ments the literature from individual differences 
as this bears upon an understanding of differences 
in occupational selection and performance. The 
occupational significance of differences in physical 
and psychological traits, in social inheritance, and 
in education and assorted other biographical var- 
iables is canvassed. One wades through these ac- 
counts on research with the growing impression 
that they offer a lean harvest, partly because Roe’s 
survey of the vast literature is limited and partly 
because the conception and execution of large 
numbers of conventional studies on individual dif- 
ferences are faulty. In Part III, the author struc- 
tures jobs into a classificatory scheme of her own 
devising and briefly cites studies on the psycho- 
metric and related characteristics of workers in 
each category. 

For this reviewer, the most profitable and re- 
warding chapters of the book occur in Part IV. 
Here Roe traces the results of studies on occupa- 
tional choice and on adjustment to work. There 
is a chapter, too, which attempts to show how one’s 
occupation pervades aspects of his non-occupa- 
tional life as, for example, his social alignments, 
prestige and leisure time. It is in this section of the 
volume that some of the author’s most cogent re- 
flections concerning the meaning of human work 
shine through, and it is patent that she is more at 
home here than with the material in the two pre- 
ceding sections. In the last section of the book, the 
author suggests some of the lessons to be learned 
from occupational psychology by the fields of edu- 
cation, vocational guidance, psychological theory, 
interest research and, all too briefly, psychotherapy. 

There are two respects in which the author 
treats her material in a highly original manner. 
The first concerns her use of a particular needs 
theory (Maslow’s) as a framework for interpreting 
man’s vocational planning and work experience. 
The second is her novel attempt to conceptualize 
the occupational world with reference to its psycho- 
logical dimensions. Each of these is a provocative 
contribution; yet each arouses some searching 
criticisms. In the development of what he labels 
a holistic-dynamic theory of motivation, Maslow 
has posited that a newer and higher need emerges 
in the hierarchical need order as the next lower 
need is satisfied. Borrowing the concept of self- 
actualization from Kurt Goldstein, he points to 
the tendency of humans to strive to be “actual- 
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ized,” that is, to become whatever one is capable 
of becoming after the more rudimentary needs in 
the hierarchy have been cared for. Dr. Roe seems 
to find such thinking an attractive way of ac- 
counting for the high-level motives that are opera- 
tive in man’s most creative and productive work. 
She is evidently much impressed by Centers who 
concluded, I think without proper warrant, that the 
results of his study strongly corroborated Maslow’s 
theory. Even apart from the dubious interpretation 
which Centers gives his results, it is well to remind 
oneself that a theory such as Maslow’s is neither 
formulated with sufficient rigor nor complete 
enough to “explain” psychological phenomena as 
complex as human work. It is entirely likely that 
anyone of a half a dozen other theories of motiva- 
tion would also have given the author what she 
was looking for, namely a rationale for imputing 
important non-economic motives to occupational 
life. 

The topic which will most interest but least 
satisfy vocational counselors and employment of- 
fice personnel is Roe’s revised psychological 
scheme of classifying occupations. She establishes 
a 6x8 matrix, one dimension devoted to what she 
calls “primary focus of activity” (i.e. primary na- 
ture of the work performed) and the other to 
“level of function” (i.e. degree of personal auton- 
‘omy, level of skill and training). Dr. Roe says 
she invented this classification scheme because no 
existing system served her aim of differentiating 
occupational groups according to their prevailing 
psychosocial characteristics. Granted that most 
existing job classification systems are not psycho- 
logically oriented, some of them furnish the user 
with a more neatly ordered, a more nearly com- 
plete, and a more workable conceptual scheme of 
the occupational universe. It may be an index 
of the author's limited familiarity with the field 
of occupational information that she makes no 
mention anywhere of the important research work 
that has been under way for several years in 
the United States Employemnt Service to catalog 
and sort jobs by worker trait requirements. 

Despite its limitations, and it has many, Dr. 
Roe’s book is an exciting and in many ways a 
fresh and imaginative survey of the status of occu- 
pational psychology. Those counseling psychol- 
ogists who feel tempted to take umbrage at this 
violation of territorial rights might well ask them- 
selves why it became necessary for a clinical psy- 
chologist to come in and till the neglected soil. 
Dr. Roe, after all, makes no pretense at a defini- 
tive treatment of the topic. She openly recognizes 
many of her shortcomings and properly emphasizes 
the provisional nature of many of her interpreta- 
tions. She ends the book not with a categorical 
pronouncement but with a query. “How much,” 
she asks, “is it a function of the schools, how much 
of other civic institutions, how much of industry 
to see to it that vocational guidance is available, 
that education is suited to the needs of an in- 
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dustrial society, and that workers are protected but 
not overprotected?” 
Henry Borow 
University of Minnesota 


Lloyd H. Lofquist, Vocational Counseling 
with the Physically Handicapped. New 
York: Appleton Century Crofts, 1957, 
Pp. xiv + 384. 


The increased emphasis on rehabilitation coun- 
seling in the past few years has provided a real 
need for new and better books in the area. Dr, 
Lofquist has produced such a book. Although it 
does not fulfill all of the needs, it does make a 
significant contribution. As indicated by the title 
this book deals with counseling of the physically 
handicapped, and is generally focused within the 
hospital setting. Further, the orientation tends to 
be within the Veterans Administration hospital 
frame of reference. 

The book is divided into seven parts. The 
Introduction (Part One) discusses the need for 
analysis and the responsibilities of the rehabilita- 
tion or vocational counselor and the need for ef- 
fective interpersonal relationships. Part Two re- 
views the relationships of the counselor with the 
various hospital. services and pertinent services 
outside the hospital. Part Three is the major con- 
tribution and takes up more than one-half of the 
book. It consists of very fine surveys and discus- 
sions of seven selected disability areas: the dia- 
betic, the amputee, the heart patient, the hyper- 
tensive, the paraplegic, the cancer patient, and the 
skin patient. The chapter for each disability area 
contains the following sections: problems presented 
by the condition, medical information for the 
counselor, questions to be resolved by the physi- 
cian, counseling considerations, and an_ illustra- 
tive case study. 

The counseling process is covered in Part Four 
and is limited to 50 pages, including 13 pages of 
an illustrative case study, and only 16 pages on 
the counseling interview. The last three parts of 
the book cover reference resources, areas that 
require investigation, and appendixes. Appendix 
A provides a brief discussion of six additional dis- 
ability areas not included in Part Three. 

In the Introduction the author states: “It is not 
presumed that this study will present final answers; 
but it is hoped that the following chapters will 
provide, in some measure, a comprehensive treat- 
ment of the rehabilitation counselor’s responsibili- 
ties, duties, and procedures” (page 40). The book 
does just that with quite complete and accurate 
coverage within the hospital setting. 

The key terms in the book are “should” and 
“must.” That is, in general the book is a descrip- 
tion of what the counselor should or must do. 
For example, on page 21 the author states: “Out- 
side the hospital the vocational counselor must be 
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even more of a salesman and diplomat. Not only 
must he be respected professionally; he must be 
able to motivate effort in the behalf of patients 
and to present data in a fashion that will be use- 
ful to the agency or person from whom cooperation 
is being sought.” He states further on page 75: 
“Almost always in any disability area the coun- 
selor should consult the physician before seeing 
the patient.” And on page 259 he states: “When 
a patient voluntarily brings in extra data, the 
counselor should be alert to some of the real rea- 
sons behind the patient’s action.” ‘ 

With this emphasis the book tends to be of the 
“tecipe” variety, describing what should be done 
without adequate discussion of the “why.” An ex- 
tensive bibliography, however, is included, and 
the reader is referred frequently to such writers 
as Pepinsky, Wrenn, Super, Tyler, and Robinson 
for further discussion of theory. 

Nine illustrative case studies are presented in 
the book at appropriate intervals. For each case 
study “Counseling Developments” are presented 
on the left half of the page with pertinent re- 
marks regarding “Possible Implications” listed on 
the right half of the page. Test results are pre- 
sented and discussed in each case study, with the 
University of Minnesota influence being apparent 
by a tendency to over-emphasize test results. In 
some instances test results are presented without 
a statement as to why the tests were administered 
and without discussion of the results. A discussion 
of testing is included in Chapter 18 with a survey 
of the use of tests in hospitals and the practical 
problems of administration and interpretation. The 
limitations, however, of tests for use with handi- 
capped patients is not adequately covered. 

As stated above the major contribution of the 
book is Part Three covering the selected disability 
areas. The coverage for each area is complete and 
concise, including pertinent medical and treatment 
information. The unique counseling problems are 
succinctly described. This section should prove of 
value as a reference for students in all guidance 
and counseling courses, and the case studies 
should prove useful as a basis for class discussion. 

A survey of occupational information is limited 
to eight pages covering the need for and the 
types of reference materials that should be avail- 
able to the counselor. The treatment of this im- 
portant topic is inadequate. On the other hand, 
a brief but significant discussion is included on 
the mental hygiene for the counselor and is worthy 
of reading by all counseling students. 

It should be recognized that one book can hard- 
ly cover al] aspects of an area as extensive as 
physical rehabilitation. This book has its weak- 
nesses as pointed out, but certainly it has its 
strong points as well. It is hardly adequate as a 
textbook alone without extensive supplemental 
teferences. At the same time it is probably the best 
book available on the subject at present. It is 
much easier to criticize for lack of theoretical con- 
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tent than it is to produce the theoretical content 
that should be included. The field of rehabilitation 
counseling is at present relatively barren of basic 
theory. Even though personality theory is most 
pertinent, much research is needed to adapt or 
develop theories for application to the rehabilita- 
tion of the physically handicapped. It may be 
hoped that this book may serve asa stimulus for 
the writing of further books in this area. 


Frank M. Fletcher, Jr. 
The Ohio State University 


Timothy Leary, Interpersonal Diagnosis of 
Personality. New York: Ronald Press, 
1957. Pp. xix + 518. 


There are at least three easily discernible lines 
of development in current efforts to describe per- 
sonality. One effort is directed toward the identi- 
fication and measurement of objective traits by 
traditional psychometric methods. Personzlity ques- 
tionnaires with interest in such variables as anxiety, 
hostility, dependence, and passiveness, belong to 
this first category. Another effort is directed to- 
ward assessing personality by assuming the frame 
of reference of the individual to be judged. This 
is represented by attempts to identify significant 
“T’ statements as guides for the prediction of 
behavior. The effort of most relevance here is the 
attempt to develop measures of personality which 
reflect an interpersonal orientation. The theoretical 
basis for this third development, elaborated by 
Leary, lies in the work of such individuals as 
Horney, Fromm, Erikson and, of course, Sullivan. 

Leary calls his approach to personality measure- 
ment dynamic behaviorism. It is dynamic because 
it concerns itself with the impact of one individual 
upon another and because it deals with the inter- 
action of psychological states among different 
levels of the total personality. It is behavioristic 
because the system derives from the procedure of 
viewing every response of an individual as a unit 
of behavior which is classified by objective meth- 
ods. It is also important to note that he adopts 
the view that interpersonal behavior is a most 
basic set of operations, that it “has a basic sur- 
vival function” and is motivated by anxiety. “In- 
terpersonal behavior is aimed at reducing anxiety.” 

In the course of an opening discussion of psy- 
chology, philosophy of science, the complexity of 
personality, and like topics, Leary sets forth nine 
working principles which served as guides for 
himself and his colleagues over the years of their 
project. The studies began about 1950 and have 
continued since with support from the USPHS 
and the Kaiser Foundation. 

“(1) Personality is the multilevel pattern of in- 
terpersonal responses (overt, conscious or private) 
expressed by the individual. Interpersonal behavior 
is aimed at reducing anxiety. All the social, emo- 
tional, interpersonal activites of an individual 
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can be understood as attempts to avoid anxiety 
or to establish and maintain self-esteem. 

“(2) The variables of a personality system 
should be designed to measure—on the same con- 
tinuum—the normal or “adjustive” aspects of be- 
havior as well as abnormal or pathological ex- 
tremes. 

“(8) Measurement of interpersonal behavior re- 
quires a broad collection of simple, specific vari- 
ables which are systematically related to each 
other and which are applicable to the study of 
adjustive or maladjustive responses. 

“(4) For each variable . . . by which we measure 
the subject’s behavior . ... we must include an 
equivalent set for measuring the behavior of speci- 
fied “others” with whom. the subject interacts. 

“(5) Any statement about personality must in- 
dicate the level of personality to which it refers. 

“(7) The same variable system should be em- 
ployed to measure interpersonal behavior at all 
levels of personality. 

“(8) Our measurements of interpersonal be- 
havior must be public and verifiable operations. .. . 

“(9) The system . . . should be designed to 
measure behavior in a functional context (e.g., the 
psychiatric clinic). . . . The system should yield 
predictions about interpersonal behavior to be 
expected in the psychiatric clinic (e.g., in future 
psychotherapy).” 

Now to proceed to the conduct of the series of 
studies. Hundreds of interactions from individual 
and group therapy sessions, from verbal self- 
reports, from autobiographies, and from dreams 
and fantasies were recorded. This constituted the 
raw data from which a set of interpersonal vari- 
ables were generated. “All of the original terms— 
which numbered several hundred—could be ex- 
pressed as differentiated varieties of the sixteen 
interpersonal themes.” The 16 terms were then 
imposed upon a two-dimensional circular grid and 
“the goal of breadth, specificity, and simplicity” 
was achieved. Note the themes: managerial-auto- 
cratic; competitive-narcissistic; aggressive-sadistic; 
rebellious-distrustful; self-effacing-masochistic; doc- 
ile-dependent; cooperative-overconventional; _re- 
sponsible-hypernormal. The 16 themes are in 8 
pairs; the left member constituting adaptive be- 
havior and the right member reflecting maladaptive 
behavior. In addition to sorting behavior into 
these categories, Leary suggests that one may also 
rate the behavior for intensity along a 8-, 5-, or 
7-point scale. 

The major aim is, of course, to examine these 
same variables at different levels of personality, 
and a large share of the text is devoted to an ex- 
plication of a theory of levels of personality. Five 
levels are indicated. Level I is the Level of Public 
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Communication; II is the Level of Conscious Coy 
munication; III is the Level of Private Communig¢ 
tion; IV is the Level of the Unexpressed; V is { 
Level of Values. There are measures, appropria 
to a given level, for assessing the individual wi 
respect to the 16 variables. Ratings of obs or 
behavior, for example, are appropriate at 
while ratings of TAT material are appropriate’ 
Level III. This constitutes the basis for a theo 
of multilevel diagnosis. It is one step from |} 
to congruence among levels or conflict betwee 
levels or what have you. It is simply anoth 
step to develop relationships between patterns 
levels and psychiatric clinic behavior, e.g., 8 
10 patients who show Pattern x leave 
before six sessions are conducted or 9 of 12 patien 
who show Pattern y succeed in establishing a 2 
lationship of considerable strength with th 
therapists. 

The project is a grand effort in a difficult f 
and those of us who are interested in personali 
assessment will have to read Leary’s explo t 
with considerable care. This is not an easy boo 
but the reader will be repaid for his efforts by 
specification and elaboration of dimensions whi 
Sullivan had insisted upon in the course of & 
professional career. 

There are some general considerations wh 
are worth recording for the purpose of criti 
review. The present effort, as measurement, do 
not solve the problem of adding or combining 
units of response into scores which have kne¢ 
scale properties. In this way, there is no m¢ 
success here than that which has already be 
achieved by researchers working with psychothe 
apy protocols. (Note, however, the review | 
Leary’s Interpersonal Relations Checklist by Sie 
in the Summer, 1957, issue of this Journal. Ed.) 

The reader will also note that there are lite: 
thousands, of possible combinations and premut 
tions among variables and levels. The fruitfulné 
and practicality of such a system of multiley 
diagnosis will have to be demonstrated befd 
other individuals will be persuaded to adopt ’ 
system. 

A final word needs to be added with respec 
possible factor-analytic explorations. In these daj 
of statistical analyses and accountings, it is 
propriate to wonder about the independence af 
the relative purity of the variables utilized in 
course of Leary’s researches. Factor analysis, 
would seem to hold promise for simplifying 
reducing the complex structure without app! 
able loss. 


Leon Gorlow 
The Pennsylvania State Unive 
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